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SSE OK Oe ' : 


: TRAVELING REMINISCENCES. 
. 


he There are various motives which induce } Green, Morgan, Putnam, Franklin, Morris, - 
men to travel. Some, for gain, traverse the { and hosts of others. European nations them- ' 
arid desert, or steam the boisterous ocean. } selves, who deride us most, love to honor ty, 
Others wander in quest of happiness—imag- | those who have distinguished themselves in 


is 3 


ooks 





 @® ination still holding out the prospect of some | 


terrestrial paradise, whose every desire will 
be solaced. The scholar visits those places 
famed in the history of the past for learning | 
—the soldier forsakes his home to view the 
field where heroic deeds are done. I love to’ 
travel; indeed you may think me an enthu- 
siast, were I to tell you the pleasure I enjoy | 
in beholding the beauties of nature, or those | 
places which are distinguished by memora- 
ble events. Who can stand without a thought | 
on the past, in that hall where the continen- | 
tal Congress declared to the world—‘ We | 
area free and independent nation! ”—or , 
walk the ground where Warren bled, with- 
out emotion ?—or gaze on the landscape— | 
‘he autumnal sunset-—the deep, silent, majes- 
ic forest—or the gathering tempest—with- | 
out his soul being filled with love, admiration | 
and awe ? 

My particular desire in traveling, and I 
may say my greatest pleasure, is to view | 
those places rendered memorable by scenes 
connected with the history of our ancestors’ | 
struggle for independence. Often in early | 
youth, while reading the historic page, have 
| wished to tread the path they marked with 
blood, and felt my bosom glow with enthusi- 
asm, as it unfolds their heroic deeds. 

Allow me here to say, though foreigners 
speak with derision of our national pride, | 
that we have every reason to feel a just and 


—~ 


manly one, as we unfold tothe world the: 
hames and: deeds of Washington, Adams, | 
25 


; Douglass, &c., &c. ? 


gomery fell. 
; North America, and has been celebrated in 


, world. 
‘ces that have been held, and funeral fires that 


, ZY precipice. 


their cause, by transmitting their names and 4 


deeds to succeeding ages on the costly mon- 


_ument, and the historic page; they love to 


dwell on their memory in the beguiling le- 


 gend, or in the burning song. Scotland, the 


land of blue mist and waving plumes, is 


foremost in the reverence, the glowing enthu- 


siasm she bestows on the memory of her he- 
roes. Who has not heard of Wallace, Bruce, 
England, the birth- 
place of constitutional liberty, her soi) is cov- 
ered with the mementos of the past. Deep 
in her bosom she cherishes the fame of her 
sons. I need not mention others; for all 


alike, fiom the snow-capt hills of Norway, 


to the sunny plains of Italy, love to commem- 


: orate the names and deeds of their brave and 


free. Then why shall we not glory in those 
who have fought and bled in defence of that 


_ greatest of all blessings, the liberty and in- 


dependence of the country ? 
Quebec I regard as particularly interesting 


to the American--not only by the death of 


that young and gallant soldier, but as the 
place where the fearless and intrepid Mont- 
It is one of the oldest cities in 


the history of the old as well as the new 
Indian tradition tells of the war dan- 


have gleamed from the surnmit of this crag- 
Hore were planned those ex- 
peditions narrated in the colonial history of 
our country, which caused death and desola- 
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tion to follow the exile of a distant clime, 
even to the wilds ef America. From here, 
too, went forth those devoted missionaries 
whose chants long since were heard by the 
red men of the far west. It is not only in- 
teresting for the events which have transpir- 
ed in and about it, but also for the scenery 
by which it is surrounded, which is of the 
ost lofty and sublime character. Here tower 
on high the craggy heights, there lay the far- 
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- _ 


redoubts, trenches and glacis. On the soy} 
and southwest is the Cape Dimond, surroyy. 
ded by the citadel, the road to which, fron, 


the esplanade, leads pasta range of building. 


«preading valleys of St. Charles and Chau-. 


dier. A few miles below the city, the Mont- 
rnorency falls from its mountain channel into 
the bosom of the St. Lawrence, into which 
abyss a few miles above the Chaudier, after 
its long wanderings in the eastern wilds, it 
precipitates itself. 


When we enter a strange city for the first | 


time, there is a great deal of romance in the 
impressions we receive, and it seldom hap- 
pens butthat those impressions fade away, 


eo 


like the mists which in early morn envelope | 
the landscape ; but not so with me on visiting | 


(Quebec, whose first appearance was not the. 


most pleasing, but on further acquaintance, 


the scene sublime was kindling into life. 
Here spread the plains where deeds of arms 
were done—here, the scene of romance and 
of song. 


NOP 


[| approached the city proper, or the upper. 


town, as it is called, by a very steep and cir- | 


cuitous road, called the Mountain street, 
which leads from the lower town to Prescott 
gate; this is a portion of the city which 


Montgomery assigned himself in his attack. | 
Immediately inside this gate is the House of 
Assembly, a large granite building, which 


stands facing the St. Lawrence. 


I passed on to the ramparts, which com- | 
mence here and surround the city. They are | 
a favorite promenade of the citizens, many of ' 
whom I met enjoying the air, which comes— 
fresh off the rivers. There are five gates to— 


the walls, each of which is guarded and forti- , holy angels are happy, in whose detects the 


fied in the strongest manner. 


planade, or parade-ground. There were sev- 


of music, parading. These, with groups of 
citizen,s and a number of little children, play- 
ing onthe grass, rendered the scene both 
lively and interesting. 


ry, each gun having a pyramid of balls by it. 


I observed several! brass and copper field-pie- 
ces lying in the esplanade, trophies of war. 
On the eastern and northern portion of the. 


thet portion on the west isfortified with the 


now unoccupied, and of themselves posses; 
no interest, but in the square is a spot dear jy 
every American; 7¢ is the grave of Mon. 
gomery, and although his remains have bee) 
removed, and are reposing in the bosom 9; 
his adopted country, yet this spot will eye; 
remain sacred to the American visiter. 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF MAJ. RINGGOL) 


BY EDWARD H. DAVIs. 


Oh! heard ye that shout ' “ We have conquered the foe 
How it rings and re-echoes o’er mountain and plain 
But alas! with it mingles the sad note of woe— 
“A hero has perished—brave Kingyold is slain ' 


They have laid him to rest on a far distant shore, 
Where the Rio del Norte in majesty flows ,* 

And millions of freemen his loss will deplore , 
And weep o’er the spot where his ashes repose. 


‘Though dimmed is the eye of the hero, forever, 
And hushed is his voice in the stillness of death, 

His spirit will hover around those who never 
Deserted their leader till life’s latest breath. 


When round them like hail, the death-storm shall rattle: 
And the war cloud in darkness envelope the plain. 
His voice will be heard o’er the din of the battle, 
Till victory perch on their banners again. 


- His name shall live on when the struggle has ceased, 


And “ grim-visaged war” from our borders hus flowo 
When the area of freedom has so far increased, 
That its bounds can be traced on the ocean alone 


wae ee 


* His remains have since been brought to Baltimore 


HAPPINESS. 
That wherein God himself is happy, the 


devils are unhappy : that dare I call happ 


A short walk brought me round to the es-  9€8S: whatsoever conducteth unto this we) 


with an easy metaphor deserve that name, 


eraldiundred soldiers, headed by a fine band whatsoever else the world term happiness, 's 


to me a story out of Pliny ; an apparition 0! 
neat delusion, wherein there is no more 0! 


happiness than the name. Bless me_ in this 
life with but peace of my conscience, com- 
' mand of my_ affections, the love of thysel! 


The ramparts are lined with heavy artille- : and my dearest friends ; and I shall be hap: 


py enough ‘to pity Cesar. These are, Oh 


Lord, the humble desires of my most rea 
sonable ambition, and all I dare call happ' 


city, are steep and craggy precipices, while ness 0” earth; wherein I set no limit to thy 


hand or providence, dispose of me according 
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‘othe wisdom of thy pleasure. Thy will 
be done though in my own undoing. 


MY MOUNTAIN HOME. 


ing A home among the mountains, 
The mountains, wild and high, 
With breezes around me blowing 
And light clouds floating by ; 
ont. The trees about me springing 
CP }) From out their rocky bed, 
Mm of And far above me flinging 
Their broad arms overheed. 


. A largess of all weathers, 
With my friends the treeg and streams, 
; Silent amid the thunder-storins, 
Lp Or laughing in the beams 
Of the warm sun, that kindly 
Looks down on all below, 
But ever shines the brighter 
oe The nearer him we go. 


There are the cliffs reposing 
Serene and calm and still, 

Like poets in a reverie, 
Drinking in their fill 

Of all beauty, that is scattered 
So plenteously around, 

By the hand of the good angel 
Who guards this holy ground. 


Green moss grows on their summits, 
And wild flowers at their feet,— 
Young ivy twines confidingly 
Around them, and doth greet 
With a kiss of love the moss above, 
le: And then runs down the steep 
Gladly and fondly, like a child, 
Among the flowers to sleep. 


The birds among the branches, 
The fishes in the brook, 

The hum of insects flitting by, 

The squirrel in his nook, 

The swallow darting swift along 
Over the glassy spring, 

Walking the drowsy summer air 
With his mery twittering,— 


All of these are most beautiful ; 
And in my memory still 
Their forms abide distinct and clear, 
e And my soul with rapture thrill. 
e They are teachers—-they are prophets— 
Apostles, as of old, 
And to the weary, homesick heart, 
Their worth can ne’er be told. 


5 O, a home among the mountains, 
The mountains wild and high, 
Standing so firmly on the earth, 
With their tops against the sky ! 
; In the city or the country 
: Wherever I may roam, 
( No spot is half so dear to me 
As my wild, free mountain home ! 


A boy was asked, “ Does a leopard change | 
his spots?” “Oh, yes, when he is tired of 
‘ careful governess seldom allowed her fair 


one spot he goes to another.” 


THE MEMENTOES. 


BY WM. C. LODGE. 


— 





Oh love! no habitant of earth thou art— 
An unseen seraph, we believe in thee, 
A faith whose martyrs are the broken heart. 
By now 





What a flood of tender recollections may 
be awakened by the simplest pledge of affec- 
lion, treasured as a memento of past associa- 
tions! A volame may sometimes be read 
from an humble flowret that happens in our 

path. The rust of time may indeed render the 
delicate strings of memory almost tuneless,but 
when some accident touches the true chord, 
they will vibrate with the softened and puri- 


fied music of other days. <A lock of hair: 


may tell us of early joys, or of disappointed 
affections and broken hearts; may waft re- 
membrance back from hoary ace, through 
the mists of years of sorrow, to dwell again 
one moment, in fair Elysian fields, where 
once we culled the sweetest flowers, only 
also, to adorn the brow of perishing beauty. 
. Turning over the leaves of my Album, I 
. find associated with the signatures “ Late” 
and “ Laura” two faded wild flowers, which, 
simple as they are, bring to me, at the twi- 
/light hour, a mixture of sad and pleasant 
recollections of the most interesting nature. 
‘They bear me back to happy school days, 
when care and trouble seemed but ab- 
struse theories which I never had occasion to 
investigate. Little care had I, indeed, for 


~ 


, the dull tasks and imposing regulations of 


the school-room, and when any opportunity 
offered would gladly steal away from dry 
books to those of nature, which are so widely 
spread open. The hills and valieys, with 
their green grass and sweet flowers, the for- 


est solitude, with the lonely murmur of wa- 


terfalls and the notes of the various cheris- 
ters, were far more alluring than the blan- 
dishments of society; and it was probably 
owing to this peculiarity that such a warm 

friendship sprung up between the fair givers 
of those faded mementoes and myself. 

While at school in a quiet little village in 
the interior of the Green Mountain State, 
where it is common for both sexes to attend 
the same seminary, I had the pleasure of be- 
ing classmate with two of the fairest of those 
rustic beauties, whose reputation is so far 
spread as possessing all the simple and love- 
ly qualities which so adorn the true woman 
without the superfluous forms and affected 
airs common to polished society. Our very 
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charges to wander out of her sight, but Late 
and Laura, who were inseparable friends, 
too often incurred the penalty of her dis- 
pleasare by their little acts of disobedience 
in that particular. Had she ever found out 


that we sometimes, on Saturday afternoons, . 


hunted violets in the valley, or picked black- 
berries on the hill together, she would doubt- 
less have reported our case for the considera- 
tion of our stern Principal, whose very frown 
was terror. 

One evening as I was wandering alone by 


a wild stream that tumbled over the rocky . 


ledges, I chanced to meet these mischievous 
truants returning from a ramble on the sun- 
ny side of the mountain, where they had 
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; Spirit lives in the stars and watches us qj. 
, ways, but wecannot see Him; He is to, 
: high ; He knows our fortunes and has mark. 
ed them in these flowers, and in your hand; 
so Rosy can understand them.” 
“Oh! Aunt Rosy, do tell our fortunes fp, 
us,” cried Late; “tell mine first.” And ey. 
tending her little white hand, she gazed ini, 
) the old hag’s face with a mischievous smile. 
: while she slowly proceeded to examine the 
lines in the palm and therefrom read the mys. 
: terious future. 
“ Your fortune is as fair as the sky jus; 
now with that little cloud rising in the Wes, 
: which is only like Mistress Minor’s frown {o, 
staying out so late——” 











been in quest of evergreens and wild flow- ‘‘ Oh,” interrupted Late, “never ming 
ers. As they came skipping along the nar- | these things now, tell us about the beaux, 
row path with the lightness of fawns, their Aunt Rosy, tell us about the beaux.” And 
cheeks blooming with the exercise and their | the light-hearted girl made the woods fairl, 
loose curls tangled among the gay garlands ‘ring again with her merry laughter. 
which they had woven and entwined “Yes, yes * | darling, you young ladies 
around themselves, one might have taken ; always want to hear about the lowyers. It is 
them for the genii of Spring, just coming ; none of your fine young men at the Semina- 
forth in their floral robes to inspect the prog- ry that you care for, butone who hunts the 
ress of vegetation. They, too, were enthu-' deer over your own mountain. He loves an. 
siastic admirers of the bright and beautiful | other now, but I swear by the stars, if there 
in nature, and this was the season and pecu- | ever was a charm in beauty, he shall bow to 
liar hour when all that is truly lovely seems } you, with his proud black eyes and raven 
invested with fresh charms. The Sun, poised ' hair, and he will make you mistress over his 
upon the blue peak of the distant mountain, ; great house and broad ands.” 
taking a broad prospective view of the smil-; ‘“ There,” said Late, “ that will do for this 
ing valleys, before he took his leap into the, time. You havetold me luck enough for 
space beyond and left them veiled in dark-,one day. Tell Laura’s fortune now.” 
ness; the breeze, sighing amid cedars and; But Laura made all kinds of excuses. 
pines, with its precious burden of fragrance She ‘did not believe in fortunes ; and it was 
from sunny climes and far off flowers: the; getting late.” And all our persuasions could 
_ robin, merrily carroling his evening song; ; not induce her to allow the old witch to try 
the bees, returning to their hives with the’ her skill. So we finally bid Aunt Rosy good 
sweets of their day’s labor, were all objects | bye and hurried to the Seminary. 
of pleasing notice and comment. We lin-’ Something in Aunt Rosy’s idle prediction 
gered by the stream, casting pebbles into its had evidently touched her feelings, for she 
sparkling waves until the stars grew thick was uncommonly serious during the way, 
in the clear blue sky. ;and by the time we had arrived at the park 
“°T is said,” exclaimed Late, “that our} gate she had torn to pieces her garlands, and 
destinies were written in the stars. I have, thrown away all her flowers except one 
fancied mine was recorded in the golden ' sweet posey which she called Innocence. 
leaves of fair Venus. Perhaps she could} This she gave to me at parting, with an in- 
reveal a futurity as glorious as her own un- } junction to keep it until we three met again. 
blemished light.” ‘Late also selected the most beautifnl flow- 
“ My favorite,” said Laura, “ has ever been | er in her collection, and gave it to me to 
that modest little gem just peeping from the { remember the old fortune-teller by as she ex- 


tree tops yonder. See, it is content to shine | pressed it. 

alone oe almost unnoticed. " Years have passed away since then, yet 
A rusiling in the bushes interrupted her,) as I took upon these faded emblems of beau- 

and ina moment Old Aunt Rosy appeared ; ty, the images of the lovely girls rise up be- 

with her little basket of herbs on her arm. | fore me in all the freshness and buoyancy of 
‘So my pretty ladies you would like to! girlhood at sixteen. Late, the smiling co- 


have your fortunes told vou! The Great} quette, with her elastic figure and sparkling 
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| clear tranquil lake among the mountains was | 
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black eyes, and raven curls peeping from her | beauty, and Late, perhaps, a little more ma- 
retty cottage bonnet, over a snowy forehead ; tured in the arts of coquetry. 
, heart never sad and never fixed upon any. A new era was about to open in the hither- 
articular object except her own amusement | to unclouded existence of Laura. The sou 
and that of others. Many an act of gallant-' ofa neighboring landholder had been her 
ry, performed by the chivalrous Seminarians | playmate and companion in childhood, and 
of our department, was rewarded by one of the reciprocal affection that sprung upatsuch 
those provokingly sweet smiles, which al- a tender age had grown and deepened with 
ways left the doughty knight uncertain years. 
whether it was meant for gratitude or ridi-' To such isolated kind of creatures as us, 
cule. who had never known the kind and softening 
But the gentle Laura, with her modest, | influence of a sister’s affection—whose rude, 


jeep blue eyes with home and Heaven in, wayward natures have not been refined by 
them : her rosy cheeks and cherry lips, and | the delicate care of a mother—love is a sub- 
shove all her kind, guileless disposition, made ject that we can neither understand nor ap- 


her a universal favorite with her schoolmates preciate. We leave it to moon-struck poets 
ofboth sexes. Such a being whose affec- , to fabricate theories so exquisite and bewitch- 


ions we presume would be hard to win, but’ ing, and listen with incredulous deference to 


once engaged would love with the deep in- ' their stories of the passion plant, which, they 
terest of her whole soul. ‘say, takes root in the genial clime of Heav- 


é 


;en, and, watered by celestial ministrants, 


On a fairy-like island, in the midst of a buds and blossoms on the dull regions of 


he solitary wigwam of Aunt Rosy ; better | earth. Yet ourcold philosophy must melt 
known perhaps in the neighborhood as the!” the presence of that innocent, unselfish 
“Witch of the Lake.” As the story goes, a interchange of sentiment and feeling that al- 


told Yankee hunter, wandering alone far. most anticipates thought itself, when fond 


fom the settlement, happened at an Indian } hearts beat in unison, and one is the day-star 
! ‘to the existence of the’ other. 


‘illag b tertained at the | } : ue 
village and was honorably entertained at the ; A bright futurity seemed in waiting for 


lodge of the chief. Here hesaw and loved 
the beautiful Nameske, thechieftain’s daugh- aura and her lover ; the sky without clouds 
/and roses withoutthorns. Already they had 


ter,and when he had wooed and won the . ' 

heart of the Indian maiden in her native | Teceived the blessings of old and young, and 

bowers, he carried her here, and made his’ the flood of true affection coursed smoothly 

dusky bride mistress of this lovely spot, 24 steadily; yet when I first met Alvin 
' Morton; my thoughts involuntarily recurred 


calling her his island rose. ‘There they liv- ; ' 
ed,and their love was blessed with three | ‘0 the scene with Aunt Rosy upon the bank 
ine sons. when the hunter died. But Na-. °f the moonlit stream, and somehow, in spite 


meske remained, and saw her sons drop off, | of my endeavors to banish it, the idea would 


one by one, like the autumnal leaves, until | CTeeP into my mind that he had some myste- 


che was left alone. But she refuses to leave | Tous connection with the old witch’s proph- 


heir graves, and earns a comfortable sub- | i bh bes . 
‘istence by telling fortunes for the lads and | few months sometimes bring about 


lasses of the gay Summer parties thatassem- | Sifange events and unexpected changer. I 


tle at her Island. Beside, she sells a spe- received a note from Late early in the pring. 
cific for the bite of the rattle-snake, and often | Stating thatshe was about to be married; and 


¥ the calm repose of the silvery lake distur- | with it a request to be present at her wed- 


ed by her light canoe, as she paddles it. by ‘ding. Pity the frailty of poor human nature, 


moonlight toward some secluded spot where : kind reader, when we inform you the bride- 
the hashes the seeks chound ‘ groom was to be none other than Alvin Mor- 


A ous Ba hie ah aae es | ton,whom we have just introduced as the affi- 
Pi ces laeaageal artery Cartincoags. ‘anced of the gentle Laura. Perhaps it 


| ‘ | 
eand adventure with the fortune-teller, I would not be proper to tell how prospects ap- 


vas called home, and heard but little of the : parently so bright become so fatally darkened 


tit Yankee girls until the following year, | 
vhen I returned to the Seminary. They } in so short a time. Those who know 


“ere school-girls no longer; but I found | 
tem at their homes the same warm-hearted | 
‘ings, except that Laura had assumed a lit- perhaps may find reasons for the estrange- 
£more womanly dignity with her ripening , ment and transfer of affection, if it were pos- 


‘‘____-how light a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love,’’ 
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sible that the affections may be so easily 
transferred. 4 

Jt was on a fine sunny morning in the lat- 
ter part of May that [ set out on my short 
journey to the residence of Laura, whose 
gallant it was designed [ should be at the 
ceremony, speculating on the instability of 
love, and finally cominigto the conclusion 
that it was ‘all moonshine at any rate—a 
mere ephemeral passion, to be assumed or 
thrown aside at pleasure. But the merry 
notes of the woodland songsters—the deli- 
cate little flowers, which I saw occasionally 
peeping from their beds of brown leaves by 
the roadside—the sight of the hills and vai- 
leys, changing their russet ‘garments of win- 
ter for their summer robes of living verdure, 


drove all such bachelor-like thoughts away, | 
and musing on pleasanter themes, 1 arrived: 
at the end of my journey. Laura was busi- | 


ly twining a beautiful wreath of sweet buds 
and blossoms to deck the brow of the bride, 
as gay and lovely as ever, with not a percep- 


tible trace of sorrrow upon her countenance. | 
- But a heart-broken sorrow when fond hopes are blighte: 


A gay assemblage graced the hall of old 
Rock 


were present, arrayed in their most winning 


smiles and gentlest manners, and attended» 


by their choice gallants. The simple villaf 
ger paused in his way to catch the sound o 


the music as it echoed through the apart-, 


ments, or slyly peeped in at the open door. 
ders them almost holy ground, and ever 


atthe merry youngsters tripping it in the 


mazy figures of the dance. The splendor of ' 


the preparation was well worthy the purse of 


the wealthy owner of the mansion, and one: 


might think himself amid the luxurious rev- 


elers of the south, rather than in a quiet lit-. 
tle village in the land of steady habits. If. 


there was one sad heart amid all that appa- 


rently happy throng, an observer would cer- 


tainly say it did not belong to Laura Clari- 
son. No, if he who had so often breathed 
the fondest vows into her delighted ears was 
this night to swear to love and cherish anoth- 


er—if the long-watched and anxiously guard- 


ed buds of Hope were blasted in their verv 
opening—if that object of her earliest and 
latest devotions, so deeply enshrined within 
her heart, was suddenly to be snatched away, | 
leaving the chords mangled and bleeding, | 
still hers was a spirit too proud, even if crush- 
ed, to complain. One versed in the myste-. 
rious workings of our natures might, per- 
haps, have discovered in the loud, careless 
laugh and gay repartee a veil to hide all tra- | 
ces of the iron which had entered her soul. | 
Once, and only for a moment, as the pair ut- 


a 


ETE CLT Oe I ae emgage “Seale tote 


and mansion that night. The loveli- : 
est of the boasted Green Mountain beauties. 
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tered the responses and mutual promises },. 
fore the holy minister, I noticed a change jy 


her manner; but the deathly pallor soo, 
gave way to the rose-bloom again, and jm. 
mediately after the ceremony and usual cop. 


gratulations were over, at the request of the 
company, she seated herself at the piano, and 
with the utmost composure and carelessnes, 
of manner commenced singing— 


“A gay little bird, from the soft sunny clime 
Of sweet-scented blossoms, just paused in his way. 
And shook off the fragrance of orange and lime 
From his plumes, ere he merrily carroled his lay 


_ * Far away, far away from the evergreen bowers, 


Where the wild Nymph of beauty enchanting!y rove 
And Graces go sporting ’mid vines and sweet flowers 
1 come, with the songs of my native grove. 
Where light feet are dancing 
By nectarine streams, 
And from bright eyes are glancing 
Love’s rosiest beams. 


‘O! Love makesa paradise, e’en in the mountains, 
Though nature has left them in desolate gloom , 
But ’t is sweeter, by moonlight at elf-haunted founta; 
‘To woo, when the flowers are in earliest bloom. 
There’s a wild thrill of rapture when loved ones ae 
plighted, 
A bliss when young passion steals over the heart. 


And joys dearly cherished take wings and depart, 
Oft in sorrow and sadness, 
The soul must assume 
The semblance of gladness, 
Though it pines for the tomb.’ ’’ 


I again bade farewell to the hills of the 


‘north, resolved to visit them no more. bu: 


there is a kind of affectionate regard for the 
places of our early joys or grief which reo: 


leaves in the mind a hankering to view aud 
study them all over again, after time hus 
marked them with its changes. Another 
summer and winter were numbered amou; 
the seasons that were; and when the warm 
breath of spring was wafted over those te- 
gions of hoary frosts and wintry storms, di 
vesting the mountains and valleys of the 
repulsive attire, and strewing them wil 
fresh beauties, I was amid the scenes where 


a few short years before I had so often spor’: 
ed in childish merriment with my wid 


school-girl companions. I visited the buto 
aunt Rosy, and in answer to my inquires 


she replied— 


“ The birds are again singing as sweetly ® 
ever, but you come to listen to them alone 
The white fawns will come no more wii! 


you to gather flowers: one is pining in be! 


fine home—the other has gone to the gree! 


_vales of the spirit-land.” 


Public sentiment, brands the starvi0: 
wretch who points the mid-night dagger" 
the heart of the traveler as a murderer, 0!" 
to live; but the adder of society may infix 
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,cureless sting upon the soul of the lovely 
snd innocent, and be caressed and _ flattered 
still. 

[In the church-yard of the village an old 
sray-headed sexton was arranging the tomb- 
yones displaced by the frost. He pointed 
vith his spade towards a new-made mound, 
veneath a wide-spreading cedar, and said it 
was “the grave of a dear good young lady 
who had just died with the consumption.” 
The old man heaved a sigh as he watched 
the solitary stranger planting a handful of 
dowers in the fresh earth. 


WOMAN’S LOVE. 

Woman’s love, like the rose blooming in 
the desert, spreads its rays over the barren 
ylains of the human heart, and while all 
around it is blank and desolate, it rises more 
sirengthened from the absence of everv oth- 
ercharm. In nosituatien does the love of 
woman appear more beautiful, than in that 
ofwife! Parents, brethren, and friends have 
Jaims upon the affections; but the love of a 
wife is of a different nature. A daughter 
may yield her life to the preservation of a 
parent, a sister may devote herself to a suf- 
ring brother, but the feelings which induce 
her to this conduct, are not such as _ those 
which lead a wife to follow the husband of 
her choice through every pain and peril that 
an befal him, to watch over him in danger, 


tocheer him in adversity and even to remain | 
with flowers, singing at the same time an ode which 


unaltered at his side in the depths of igno- 
mnyand shame. Itis a heroic devotion 


which a woman displays tn her adherence to. 


ihe fortunes of a hapless husband. When 
we behold her in domestic scenes, a mere 
passive creature of enjoyment, an intellectual 


‘oy, brightening the family circle with her, 
endearments, and prized for the extreme joy | 


which that presence, and those endearments 


ire calculated to impart, we scarcely credit | 
nat the fragile being, who seems to hold her | 
existence by a thread, is capable of support- 


og the extreme of human suffering; nay, 
whenthe heart of man sinks beneath the 
weight of agony, that she should maintain 
het pristine powers of delight, and by her 
words of comfort and patience. lead the 
‘istracted murmurer to peace and resigna- 
lion. 


-_—--_ —- -— —_ -- ——__- --——  _— eee 


To PREVENT THE SMOKING OF A LAMP.— 
Soak the wicl: in strong vinegar, and dry it 
vell before you use it—it will then burn 
‘weet and pleasant, and give much satisfac- 
‘on for the trifling trouble in preparing it. 
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Lamp smoke is not only disagreeable to the 
smell, but hurtful to the lungs. 


———____ __—_ —_-< ———» 


WASHINGTON’S INAUGURATION, 
APRIL 30, 1789. 

The inauguration of Washington as first President 
of the United States must ever be a memorable era 
in the history of the United States. That day wit 
nessed the completion of the government, and from 
that day we must date our constitutional birth as a 
nation. 

The House of Representatives met in New York, 
in the old Federal Hall, but cid not form a quorum 
until the first of April. The Senate was unable to 
obtain a quorum until the 6th. The next business in 
order was to examine the votes cast for President and 
Vice President ; when George Washington having 
received sixty-nine votes—every vote cast by the 
states—was declared President, and John Adams 
Vice President. 

A messenger was then dispatched to Mount Ver- 
non, to announce tothe ‘ Father of his Country’ hie 


election, and request his attendance at New York, 


the seat of government, to enter upon the discharge 
of his high and honorable office, the first magistrate 
of a free people. On his way, he was everywhere 
received with acclamations, shouts and cheers. His 
reception under an arch erected over a bridge at 


‘Trenton, the scene of his famous exploit in the win- 


ter of 1776, was peculiarly touching. A band of 
girls, dressed in white, strewed the way before him 


had been written expressly for that occasion. On the 
22d of April he reached Elizabethtown, where he 
rested for the night. 

On the morning of the 23d, which tradition states 
was magnificently clear, several barges left White- 
hall for the purpose of escorting Washington to the 
city. A committee from both Houses of Congress, 
the chancellor of the state, and several other high 
functionaries, with the heads of departments under 
the old articles of confederation, were on board, and 
they reached Elizabethtown about ten o'clock in the 
forenoon. 

‘The barge destined to carry Washington to the city 
was splendidly decorated with flags and decorations, 
and manned by thirteen of the most respectable ship- 
masters, to represent the number of the States. She 
was commanded by Commodore Nicholson, of revo- 
lutionary fame, and the coxewain was Capt. Thomas 
Randall, the founder and endower of the Sailor's 
Snug Harbor. fhen Washington embarked, the, 
shipmasters, actifig as sailors, rose with their oara,, 


man-of-war fashion; and ata signal, when the can- 


non commenced firing, they seated themselves, let 
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fall, and pulled from the place of embarkation into 
the stream. 


‘The procession was formed in regular order—boat 
after boat, decorated in the most splendid manner, 
falling into the line; and when they had passed froin 


the kills into the bay, where another fleet was in| 


wr‘: sg to join the procession, the united flotilla, to- 


gether with the sail boats which hung around, could , 
not have numbered Jess than a thousand barges and . 


vessels, all making their way to the city as fast as 
oars and wind could carry them, Old men who wit- 
nessed the sight, deseribe the scene as most splen- 


did. ‘Talk to them of processions of steamboats” 


and steam ships on public occasions now-a-days, 
and you will hear them exclaiin immediately—* Ah! 
New York will never see such another scene as the 
landing of Washington! ’ 


About twelve o’cleck the flotillas neared the city, 


A emp ae 
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} John Van Dyck.* A large procession was imme, 
' mediately formed of the military, the civil author, 
} ties, foreign ministers and citizens, and they escorts, 
' Washington to the residence of Governor ( iPorge 

Clinton, in Pearl street. Washington walked in 1), 
) procession, side by side with his old companion ;, 
‘ arms, Governor Clinton. 


THE INAUGURATION. 
The 30th of April 1789, was the day fixed upo; 
, for swearing Washington into affice. At an early 
: hour in the morning, the churches of the various pod 
gregations were thrown open, service held, and pray. 
ers offered to heaven for its blessings on the new goy. 
,; ernment which that day was to go into operation 
, And truly heaven has blessed us in the fifty-seyey 
, years that have passed away since that event. 4; 
, twelve o’clock precisely, the procession was forined 
| to escort the President from his residence in Cherry 
 streett to Federal Hall, was sworn into office. The 


when the shipping at anchor in the bay, consisting of grand marshall was Col. Morgan Lewis, assisted by 
vessels of all nations, with several men-of-war, at | Major Morton and Majof Van Horne as aids.t The 
— hoisted their national flags, displaying also every ; military division consisted of Col. Bauman’s regimen: 
signal aloft in the breeze. The noon of that day was ; of artillery, Capt. Van Dyek’s company, a squadron 


é 


a glorious one. The sun shone clear, the air was , of dragoons under Capt. Stokes, a battallion of infa- 
gently bland, and the waters of the bay, covered by | try under Captains Swartwout and Steddiford, and 
mnumerable craft, large and small, made a magoifi- ; the German Guards, commanded by Capt. Scriba. 

cent and splendid panorama before the eyes of vast After reaching the mansion of Washington, the 
crowds assembled on the Battery to witness the pa- president elect entered acarriage attended by John 


geant. It was a scene and werd worthy the MAN, | Jay, Gen. Knox and Chancellor Livingston, and thr 
‘ the observed of all observers’ on that memorable ‘ procession moved from Cherry to Queen street, 


day. , (Pearl,) down Queen street to Broad, and up Broad 


There was one vessel in the bay, directly off the ; street to Federal Hall.§ The last building occupied 
, the spot now the location of the Custom House. | 


Battery—a Spanish sloop of war—whose singular | . : 
appearance created some little dissaisfaction. While hI al? andsome edifice, built by a French ar 
, chitect, and it extended, arcade fashion, over the 


every other ship was dressed out in flags, she dis- 
, side-walk, supported on pillars. Above was an ope 


played simply the national ensign. ‘The people on : Arte : : 

the Battery and in the flotilla began to mutter indig- ° PRE - sac eengente Sel view om 
nation on the ‘ Dons,’ when their dissatisfaction was ea a “s eR CmRE bah > pea api - ier 
changed to instant admiration. Just as the barge | 7, ” owe ent of the United States. 4 he tite 
containing Washington came abreast the Spanish ; sion halted‘in Broad street, and formed in two lines, 
ship, the flags of all nations, with her private sig- facing inwardly, through which advanced the may 
nals, were run upon every mast of his ship, and, from Be figure of Washington, arrayed in a suit entirely 
her jib-boom to her stern, they fluttered in the ’ American manufacture. He was accompanied by tht 


. ; leading public men of the new government, and ci 
. : St ta ; ’ 
breese. Nor was this all; her yards were manne | tering the hall, he was introduced in the Senate cham 





by the orew, who gave three cheers, and a salute of | 


thirteen guns was fired from her deck. ‘The whole 
was so unexpectedly and beautifully done in compli- 
ment to Washington, that he rose in the barge, raised 
his hat, and bowed in return. 


At Marray’s wharf, (still so called, at the foot of 
Wall street,) a platform and stairs were erected for 
the landing of the President ee a vast con- 
course had assembled to greet him; and the moment 
he sét foot on the wharf, a salvo of artillery was let 
uff by acompany under the commande of Captain 

- 





, ber to both Houses of Congress. 


* Capt. Van Dyck died a few years ago, at an advan: 
edage. He was an officer of the revolution, full of a 
ecdote, jovial, and witty to the last. 


t The present building, occupied by Firth & Hall as* 
_ music store. It did notthen face Pearl street. 


}  $ Cel. Morgan Lewis was afterward governor of Ne* 
York, and Major General in the U.S. service during 
last war. He died two years ago this spring. Gen. Mo" 
ton died about ten years since. 

§ This building was taken down near forty years ¥ 
‘ In the old Weekly Mirror will be founda splendid ©" 
» of Federal Hall 
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In a short time Washington made his appearance ; At night there was a magnificent display of fire- 
on the balcony, and loud and long-continued cheers | works got up by Colonel Bauman, of the artillery, a 
arose from the sea of faces that thronged Broad and | veteran soldier of the war. At the lower end of 
Wall streets. His dress was of a dark Adelaide cul- {| Broadway, near the Bowling Green, a splendid 
er—coat, waistcoat and breeches; white silk stock- | transparency was exhibited, embiematic of the three 
ings, shoes and buckles. Never did his fine figure branclies of our Government--the President, the Sen- 
and dignified countenance appear more sublimely ate, and the House gf Representatives. ‘The em- 

reat. John Adams, the Vice President elect, was blematic figure of the first was Fortitade, the second 
jost behind him. His dress was of pearl-colored | Justice, and the third Wisdom. Federal Hall was 
cloth, or light drab. On one side of Washington | most magnificently illuminated, every window being 
stood Chancellor Livingston, ready to administer the ‘filled with lamps and candles, arranged in various 
oath; on the other, the Secretary of the Senate, bear- | patterns and figures. All the places of public amuse- 
ingan open bible. The back ground was filled up ment, and the residences of the principal citizens, 
with the members of Congress and distinguished | were also beautifully illuminated. The ships off the 
men, among whom were Baron Steuben, General ; Battery were also decorated with lanterns. One of 
Knox, and many other well known soldiers of the } them, a national vessel, exhibited a pyramid of stars 
revolution. ‘from her masts, that seemed in the darkness of night 

What a magnificent scene at last! The results of | to proceed from the heavens. 
the revolution, for which many of the spectators had Opposite the Bowling Green resided, in different 
fought, were now consummated. ‘The leader of | mansions, the ministers from France and Spain. ‘The 
their hosts on the battle field and in the hour of dan- | former was the Count Moustier, the laner Don Gar- 
ger—the man whose devotion and exertions in the ba There wasa rivalry between them as to 
cause of liberty had won the admiration of the world which, on this occasion, should, for the honor of 
was now their free chosen leader at the helm of } ; : their respective countries, exhibit the most magnifi- 
state—to Washington was given the guidance of the ;cence. Both France and Spain at this early period of 
ship of the constitution. Washington looked around ve national history felt a deep interest in our success, 
upon the people before him, and then placed his ‘for we were the victors over their ancient enemy— 
right hand upon the open bible, as Chancellor Liv- ' ' Great Britain. 
ingston administered the oath:— : ‘The windows and doors of the French mansion 

‘1 do solemnly swear that I will faithfully execute ; were hung with variegated lamps, formed into bril- 
the office of President of the United States, and | liant fancy subjects, illuminating the whole mansion, 
will, to the best of my ability, preserve, protect and ‘ that it looked like a ‘ dwelling of light.’ But Don 


defend the Constitution of the United States.”’ ‘ Gardoqui, the Spanish representative, eclipsed his 
Washington kissed the sacred volume, and Chan- ; brother minister. Besides the illumination of his 
cellor Livingston pronounced in a loud tone— ‘ windows, he had a most magnificent transparency 
“Lone Live GEORGE WaAsHINGTON,— representing the graces, patriotic emblems, fountains, 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED SrarTes.”’ ‘anchors, castles and flowers; and above all, in lamp- 


Shout upon shout rent the air. It seemed as if the | work, the name of Wasuinaron. In the back- 
/ ground was a panoramic representation of figures, 


people were delirious with joy. Hats were thrown 
up~cheers echoed far and wide—the old and the : which being constantly on the move, gavea life-like 


young alike entered into the spirit of the scene. | splendor to the whole. ‘Thus closed the night of 


George Washington was President—the government ' ; the inauguration of the Father of his Country, Apri! 


was instituted. ' 30, 1789. 


The President bowed to the cheering multitade, } 
and then retired to the Senate Chamber, where he 
delivered his first inaugural speech to both Houases. 
From thence, with the members, he went in pro- | 
cession to St. Paul’s church, where an eloquent dis- 
course was delivered by Bishop Provost. An elegant 
dinner at Governor Clinton’s closed the celebration, 





Dr. Franklin recommends in the choice of a wife, to 
select her froma bunch. A down east editor says, the 
common practice now is to select her witha bunch. 
What a bustle is constantly raised about the women in 
these days 


| : 
ES : 
| 





‘ 


To make good vinegar —Lock an old maid andan old 


as far as the day was concerned. Never in the an- bachelor ing room together, with s keg of molasses. 
Ina few hours the molasses will turn to most excellent 


nals of our city wasa day so splendidly kept up.} . sok hi Tis 
There was no rioting, no drunkenness, nor disturb- vai Etadeheckaai wae e 
ance of any kind. Every citizen seemed to think Pride, like the magnet, constantly points at one ob- 
the day too ncbly solemn to be desecrated by licen- ject—self; but unlike the magnet, it has no attractive 
tious Orgies or drunken recreations. { pole, but at all points repe!s 

26 
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CHRIST IN THE GARDEN. 
1. While nature was smiling in stillness to rest, 
And the last beams of daylight were dim in the West 


O'er fields, by pale moonlight, to lonely retreat, 
In deep meditation, | wandered my feet. 


— ow —- i _-_-~- 


, grandeur it towers above all the precedin. 
| mountains that rise along the horizon of hj,. 


, tory. 
f is difficult to recall any scene vivid}, 
that has been so often described and so |on» 
2. I passed a garden, I paased to hear familiar to us as that which transpired on the 
A voice, faint and falt'ring, from one kneeling there; , Mountof Olives. The mind is prepared fo; 
The voice of the mourner affected my heart, eventin it, and hence cannot be taken by 
While pleading in anguish the poor sinner’s part. surprise, or held in suspense. But there ve 
, moments when the heart forgets all that ;: 
}ever heard, and seems for the first time jp 
‘witness that night of suffering. The indi. 
, ‘ (a6 c8 
i ference which long familiarity has produced 
4. In offering to heaven his pitying prayer, ‘disappears before rising emotion, and tha 
> _— of the com — must bear; | lonely hill-top—that midnight prayer—tha 
Saerere SAS: SRE Oe Coenen a Gees iercing agony, with its bloody testimonial, 
Panera retort, ear Ee Bve. end i. rude iaoale of the “+ Me soldiers, 


; the n ‘all, all, floats before the eye, with the fresh. 
pagear Long moonlight, were glistening and 'ness of first sight, till the heart thrills and 


Hlis eyes, bright as diamonds, to heaven were raised, ‘throbs at the wondrous spectacle. 


3. L listened awhile, then [ turned me to see 
What man of compassion this stranger might be ; 
When lo! I discovered, prostrate on the ground, 
‘The loveliest being that ever was known. 


5. His mantle was wet with the dews of the night, 








While around him, in grandeur, stood angels amazed. 


6. So deep was his sorrow—so fervent his prayer, 
‘That down on his bosom rolled blood, sweat and tears; 
I wept to behold him, and asked him his name, 

Ile answered, ’t is Jesus !—from heaven I came! 


7. Tam thy Redeemer—for thee I must die— 
The cup is most painful, but cannot pass by; 
Thy sins, which are many, are laid upon me, 
And all this sore anguish [ suffer for thee. 


8. I heard with attention his story of wo, 
While tears of repentance, like rivers, did flow; 
The tale of his sorrows, to hear him repeat, 
Affected my heart, and I fell at his feet. 


9. With the voice of contrition I loudly did ery, 
Save, Lord, or I perish !—Save, Lord, or I die ! 
He smiled when he saw me, and said to me, Live! 
‘Thy sins, which are many, I freely forgive! 


—~ 


10. How sweet was that sentence, which made me 
rejoice ! 

His looks how consoling,—-how charming his voice! 

I ran from the gardea to spread it abroad, 

And shouted, pagan. Ou! Giory To Gop!! 


11. Tam now on my journey to mansions above! 
My soul ’s full of glory—of light, life and love! 

1 think of the yr the blood and the tears, 
Of that lovely stranger who banished my fears. 





THE SACRED MOUNTAINS. 


—_—— 


THE MOUNT OF OLIVES. 


BY J. T. HEADLEY. 
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But as morally grand and moving as tha 
scene was, it caused but little talk in Jeruss. 
lem. The streets of the proud city were {i. 
led with careless promenaders—parties o/ 
pleasure were assembled—dissipation and 
revelry are on every side; and the quiet o 
the staid citizen’s home was not interrupted 
by the tragedy Mount Olivet was to witness. 

very thing moved on in its accustome( 
way, when, in an obscure street in the upper 
chamber of an inferior dwelling, a group o' 
coarse-clad men sat down toa table spread 
with the plainest fare. ‘The rattling of car- 
riages, and the hum of the mighty city were 
unheeded by them, and you could see by 
their countenances that some calamity was 
impending over their heads. Few worls 
were spoken, and those few were uttered in 
a subdued and saddened tone, that always 
bespeaks grief at the heart. At the head o! 
the table sat one whose noble countenance 
proclaimed him chief there. He had won 
the love of these simple-hearted men, ani 
now they grouped around him, expecting 
some sad news, but oh, they were unprepar- 
ed for the startling declaration that fell from 
those lips: “ This night one of you shall be- 
tray me.” “Is itl?” “Is it 1?” ran from 
lip to lip in breathless consternation. A! 
length all eyes centred on Judas, and he rose 
and went away. 

I will not speak of the conversation tha! 
followed, but amid words that thrilled every 








The Mount of Olives stands just without! heart were heard such language as, “ This 
Jerusalem, over the little stream of Kedron. } js my blood shed for many; ” and as the 
Its height and magnitude wouid not entitle it} bread crumbled beneath his fingers, “ This ss 
to the name of mountain as we use the word ; my body; ”"—strange language, and awaken- 
but being called such in the Bible, it belongs | ing strange sensations in the bewildered lis: 
among the * Sacred Mountains,” In moral’ teners; and a mournful sadness rested on ev 
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7" ery face, as through the silent chamber rang 
those tones of tenderness. 

Gradually the great city sank to rest, the 
noise of wheels crew less and less, and only 
‘now and then a solitary carriage went rumb- - 
ing by. It was midnight, and {rom that sol- | 

chamber arose the voice of singing. 
The victim at the altar—the sufferer by the 
wheel,struck up a hymn at the moment of 
sacrifice. Was there ever before ahymn | 
sung under such circumstances. 









for 
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from me.” It is still again, and nature her- 


: self seems to gasp for breath : and lo, there 
arises another voice, in tones of resignation 


sweeter than angelsuse, * Father, not my 
will but thine be done.” Oh, what inexpres- 
sible tenderness is poured in that word, * Fa- 


‘ther”—the very passion and soul of love is 


breathed in it. Wearied and worn, that tot- 
tering form slowly rises and moves through 
the gloom towards where the three friends 
are sleeping—going in its humanity after 


lat 
rs, 


sh- 


nd 


|. 


Through the darkened streets those twelve sympathy. The pressure is too great—the 
forms are slowly passing towards the walls sorrow and despair is too deep, and the hu- 
of the city, cared for and noticed only by the | man heart reaches out its hands imploringly 
police whom the betrayer has put upon the forhelp. “ What, could you not watch with 
track. Kedron is passed, and they reach! me one hour?” falls on their slumberous 
the garden of Gethsemane. “Sit you here,” ‘ears, and the lone sufferer turns again te his 
says Jesus, “ while I go and pray yonder,” | solitude and his woe. Prone on the earth he 
and taking with him only Peter, James and jagain casts himself, and the wave comes 
John, he ascended the slope of Olivet. As;back with a heavier and a darker flow. 
they approached the solitary summit, the hu- | Bursting sighs and groans that rend the heart 
man heart threw off the restraint it had put {again startle the midnight air, and down 
ou its feelings, and burst forth*in tones of in- } those pale cheeks the blood is trickling, and 
describable mournfulness,* My soul is ex-;the dewy grass turns red as ifa wounded 


g ceeding soprowful, even unto death; stay | man were weltering there. ‘The life stream 


here and watch with me.” Every prep) is flowing from the crushed heart, as it trem- 
seemed falling beside him, and in the deep-} bles and wrestles in the grasp of its mighty 
ening gloom and dread that surrounded him, | agony. Woe and darkness, and horror in- 
he reached out for sympathy and aid. Then, conceivable, indescribable, gather in fearful 
as if recollecting himself and the task before | companionship around that prostrate form, 
him, he broke away even from those three j but still the prayer goes up, and still the voice 


ad remaining friends, and they saw with speech- 
at less grief and amazement his form disappear 
re in the darkness. 
by Jerusalem is sunk in slumber and securi- 
me ty, and nought but the tread of the watchmen 
js is heard along the streets. The disciples -in 
. the garden of Gethsemane are quietly sleep- 
es ing below, and all is still and solemn, as 
“of HR tight ever is when left alone; and the large 
a luminous stars are shining down in their 
‘on fae Wonted beauty. Kedron goes murmuring 
od fam >y, as if singing in its dreams, and the olive 
ing fm ‘ees rustle to the passing breeze, as if their 
are leaves were but half stirred from their slum- 
- bers. It is night, most quiet night, with all 
be- fm 2's accompaniments of beauty and loveliness. 
om But hark, from the summit of Mount Oli- 
At Hj Yetrises a low and plaintive moan; and 
ose Me ‘ere, stretched on the dewy grass, his face 
to the earth, is seen the dim outlines of a hu- 
hat fe ™an form. Ail is still around, save that 
ory  ™0an which arises in a deep, perpetual mo- 
his J "tony, like the last cry of helpless suffer- 


of resignation hovers amid the tumult like the 
breath of God over a world in chaos, ruling 
' the wild scene. 

Oh, is this the form that a few days ago 
stood on the same height and looked off on 
Jerusalem sleeping below, while the sunlight 
around, and the fragrant breezes loaded with 
the scent of the pomegranate and vine, Vvis- 
ited in kindness his brow, and the garden 
smiled up in his face from beneath, and gar- 
ments were strewed before him, and branches 
of palm waved around him, and “ Hosannan 
To THE Hienest!”’ shook the hill? Alas, 
what achange has passed overhim. No ho- 
sannas greet his ear, but deep within his 
soul are voices of terror and dismay, striving, 
‘ but in vain, to shake his constancy ordarken 
his faith. 

At length the sacrifice was paid, the fear- 
full baptism endured, and the brow prepared 
for its chaplet of thorns. The agony was 
over, but the Son of God, weak and exhaus- 
ted, lay helpless on the earth, when lo, a 











the fg. But listen again ; a prayer is ascend-' bright wing flashed through the gloom, and 
sis # g the heavens: and what a prayer, and in } “an angel appeared strengthening him.” Oh, 


en- fe What tones it is uttered. Such accents nev- ! 


no wings ever before passed the portals of 


lis: J &t before rung on the ear of God or man: | heaven, with such lightning-like rapidity, 


ev fm’ Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 





not even when the birth-song arose from the 
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manger of Bethlehem, as those which sped 
away for the Mount of Olives, never before 
did they so joyously enclose with their bright 
foldings a human or divine form, as when 
they wrapped the bloody, exhausted body of 
the Son of God. 

The first act in the fearful tragedy had now 
passed,and the second was soon to com- 
mence, 


There was, however, to be an in- | 


MOUNTAIN GEM. 


; 
’ 
? 


JANE WINCHELL 


~~~ 





} BY MISs 8. A. HILL. 
} 





_ Did you ever see Jane Winchell? No. Well, 
| then, I will just tell you about her. I bad no ide 

' that you ever had seen her, but asked for the sake ¢ 

’ mere ceremony; and, if you have the least idea tha 


| she was handsome, you are mistaken, for she was 





terval of insults, scorn and mockery. , not; although Epsom Buzzell might say it was down. 


Christ arose {rom the earth he had. mois- right slander for me to assert such a thing. But he 
tened with his blood, and stood beneath the was in love with Jane, and folks ia love are no prop- 
stars, that still shone onas tranquilly as if | ¢ Judges of beauty. But Jane was something beiter 
all waconscious of the scene that had trans- ; than beautiful, she was was good, and that makes 
pired in their light. Kedron still murmured | amends for lack of beauty. Now Jane knew tha: 
by, and the night air stirred the leaves as | Epsom Buzzel loved her, alt hough he had never said 
gentle as ever. Al! was sweet and tranquil, | so in plain words, there was no need of that. She 
when torches were seen dancing to and fro | thought, with the old folks, that he would make, 
along the slopes of the hill, and the heavy } kind, clever husband ; and he had a good farm anda 
tread of approaching feet was heard, and | nice snug house, and he did sadly need a house. 
rough voices broke the holy quiet of nature ; | keeper, for his sister Susan was going to be married 
and soon Roman helmets flashed through } soon, and then he would be left alone, and it was 
the gloom, and swords littered in the torch- | certainly requisité that he should be married to some- 
light, and a band of soldiers drew up before body, and as Jane seémed to him to be exactly right, 


“the man of sorrows.” “Whom seek ye?” 
fell in languid and quiet accents on their 
ears. ‘Jesus of Nazareth” was the short 
and stern reply. “I am he,” was the an- 
swer, but in tones that had more of God than 
man in them, for swords and torches sunk to 
the earth at their utterance, and those mailed 
warriors staggered back and fell like dead 
men, It was not the baggard and blood- 
streaked face over which the torches shed 
their sudden glare, that. unnerved them so, 
for they were used to scenes-of violence and 
murder—it was the God speaking from the 
man. 

“ But so it must be, that the Scriptures 
may be fulfilled ;” and the betrayer and his 
accomplices take uptheir fallen weapons, 
and freed from the sudden awe that over- 
whelmed them, close threateningly around 
their unresisting victim. With their prison- 
er they clatter down the declivity of Olivet, 
cross Kedron, and soon their heavy tread re- 
sounds along the streets of Jerusalem as they 
at on to the house of the high priest. 

The night wanes away—the morning— 
the Jast dreadful morning approaches, and 
the scenes of Mount Olivet are to disappear 
before the terrible tragedy of Mount Calvary. 





-_ 


Lord Brougham’s three rules are, to bea 
whole man to one thing sta time; never 
to lose an opportunity of doing any thing 
which can be done; and third, never to 
entrust to others what you ought to do 
yourself. 


) 


why he thought that the sooner the matter was ar. 
‘ ranged the better. So he just made up his mind to 
; go forthwith to Maj. Winchell’s and try his lack, but 
there were envious one’s who suspected his business, 
and to get married without being molested is quite 
out of date in Vermont, and would be hardly consid- 
ered legal: so every one that saw Jane had a word 
to say, and one fancied that Jane was no better than 
she should be, another that Epsom was so stingy 
there was no living, and all that. Well, Jane r- 
membered these things, and pondered them all in her 
heart, but no oneever dreampt that she cared a fig 
for them. However, she had no idea of taking 1 
leap in the dark, and as she thought that parlor cour'- 
ships were not just the things to study each other's 
dispositions, she planned a new scheme for finding 
out exactly what sort of a man Mr. Buzzel was. 

It was one dark, cloudy October evening, thats 
slight rap was heard at the outside door of Mr. Buz- 
zel’s house, and was answered by the clear voice of 
Epsom, ‘ Come in,’ when in went a tall athletic man 
followed by a buxom looking woman. They were 
evidently strangers, for they stooped at the doors 
moment, as if hesitating whether to proceed or awa! 
the will of the owner of the house. They belonged 
to the wandering class of itinerants who roam about 


they had suspended about their persons, had 00 
doubt succeeded well in their excursions. Susa! 
stepped behind her brother’s chair, who, after regstd- 
ing them for a moment with a scrutinizing eye, 
quested them to beseated. Dropping intoa chav, 
the man with much roughness spoke to his compa: 





the country, and from the quantity of baggage which 
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ion, who, following his example, began to lay her ; peal upon the wedding eve as load afier load of tall, 
baggage down by her side. She was much deformed } dark-haired youths flocked around the blazing fires. 
and wore a huge bandage over her face soas to en- ; The minister arrived and the nuptial knot was tied, 
tirely conceal the whole of bne side, while the slouch- and now the feast. Did you ever attend a wedding 
ed bonnet effectually shaded the other part. She {in afarm-house? Well, there is nothing like it. 


gemed very tired and languid. Mrs. Winchell was a notable cook, and ‘had no idea 
«Can you keep I and my wife to-night?’ said the } of her only daughter being married withont due hon- 
man, gtufily. }ors. But bye-and-bye the roguish bride was missed 


«Weare not in the habit of lodging travelers, but } and in a few moments there was ushered into the 
itis late, and you will not be likely to get in else- ; kitchen the self-same beggats that months before had 
where; I do not know but I will upon one condition.’ } taken supper at Mr. Buzzel’s. Mr. Winchell made 
P « Well, what is it? let’s hear.’ } them welcome, and Epsom coming before them in- 

«You seem stout and strong, and I am going to } quired if they still managed to geta living by beg- 
husk corn to-night, and you must take hold and help; ging. ‘I thought you concluded to throw it up 
me. If you will do thatI will give both of you a } when you were along last fall.’ A low, merry laugh 
good supper and bed, and you must be off early in rang out from beneath the bonnet, and caused the 
the morning.’ bridegroom to start, for somehow it sonnded familiar 

‘Deb. may help you—I can’t work—I don’t love} to him. Jane could contain herself no longer, and 
a ’ springing to her feet, cast off her bonnet,cloak and 





to. 
‘ She is tired and wants to rest, but you can, and } baggage, and stood before her amazed lord, who 

must help me, if you stay. Decide quick.’ could scarce believe his eyes, while ber brother pick- 
‘[ should think it wasrather tough to travel all | ed up the refuse goods, and turning to her husband, 

day, and have to work all night. I should think you ; said, 

might afford to,.keep me without. I should guess you | ‘Jane had no notion of being married to you till 

are plaguey tight.’ she found out what you was, and I think she did it 
‘Iam under no obligaticns to keep you, so do as capitally.’ 

you please. I consider it no deed of charity to give * Sol thould think, but can hardly believe it was 

to every beggar that comes ; and if it were not for ; her.’ 

your wife I would set you adrift.’ ; € Youwill have tol reckon, andI believe] can 
The man rather reluctantly consented to work if } testify a little as to the husking, for I declare upon 

he could have his supper first, and ina momenta my soul that I never worked so hard an hour in my 

comfortable meal was spread upon the table, of which ; life.’ 

! they partook heartily. After supper, Epsom and the ; Jane became mistress of the Buzzel house, but to 

sf man adjourned to the barn, but in about an hour the | this day her husband loves to joke her about her ex- 

e latter returned, in apparent ill-humor, and told his } cursion in search of a husband; and she always avers 

wife to rig up and start off, for he would not stay and } that she never had cause to be sorry that she found 

: work any longer, and hurrying her, they soon left the out his disposition before she married him, and would 

house, much to the joy of Susan, who felt fearful and , do the same over again if placed back to the years of 

could but rejoice at their departure. girlhood. 

§ By some unaccountable means, Jane Winchell Chelsea, Vt. 

seemed to have formed a very favorable opinion of | er 

Mr. Bazzell, as it regarded his principles and domes- } MARSHAL NEY. 


¢ 
) 


; pak el and he now often wondered how she | The whole Continential stugg.e exhibited 
ecame so intimately asquainted with all his arrange- ' no sublimer spectacle than the last efforts of 


¢ 








a eid  Napolean to save his sinking empire. Eu- 
m After sundry greetings, and much confusion, it was | rope had been put upon the plains of Water- 
m Pe em that there would be a wedding at Maj. loo to be battled for. The greatest military 
¥ Vinchell’s on New Years day, and much happiness energy and skill the world possessed had 
i was anticipated upon the joyful occasion. But some | been tasked to the utmost during the day. 
m of the wise ones shook their heads, and guessed that | Thrones were tottering on the ensanguined 
“" Hj ‘xe would be disappointed, for she was really a | field, and the shadows of fugitive kings flitted 
0° B® kind, generous hearted girl, and that Buzzel was so} through the smoke of battle. Bonaparte’s 
Oh BR enfounded small in his deal, why every beggar that | star trembled in the zenith—now blazing out 
tT cota meal of victuals there had to work and pay for} in its ancient splendor, now suddenly paling 


i, and now there was not one that would call. They | before his anxious eye. At length, when the 
HY Bg suessed Jane would not like that very well. Prussians appeared on the field, he resolved 
al The merry gingle of sleigh bells rang a quick | to stake Europe on one bold throw. He 
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committed himself and France to Ney, and } tives that forced him on, he would have stoo, 
saw his empire reston a single charge. The | alone, and fallen on his footsteps. As it was 
intense anxiety with which he watched the | disdaining to fly, though the whole arm, 
advance of that column, and the terrible sus- | was flying, he formed his men into two jp. 
pense he suffered when the smoke of battle | mense squares, and endeayored to stem th» 
wrapped it from sight, and the utter despair ; terrific current, and would have done so had 
of his great heart when the curtain lifted over | it not been for the thirty thousand fresh Prys. 
a fugitive army, and the despairing shriek | sians that pressed on his exhausted ranke. 
rung on every side, la garde recule,” ‘‘la; For a long time these squares stood and |e: 
garde recule,” makes us for the moment for- | the artillery plow through them. But th. 
getall the carnage in sympathy with his | fate of Napoleon was writ, and though Ney 
distress. ' doubtless did what no other man in the gq. 
Ney felt the pressure of the immense re- } my could have done, the decree could not be 
sponsibility on his brave heart, and resolved | reversed. The star that had blazed so brigh. 
not to prove unworthy of the trust commit-} ly over the world, went down in blood, and 
ted to his care. Nothing could be more im- } the “ bravest of the brave” had fought his 
posing than the movement of that column to} last battle. It was worthy of his great name, 
the assault. That guard had never yet re-} andthe charge of the Old Guard at Water. 
coiled before a human foe, and the allied for- | }oo, with him at their head, will be pointe: 
ces beheld with awe its firm and terrible ad- } to by remotest generations with a shudder. 
vance to the final charge. For a moment 
the batteries stopped playing, and the firing 

















ceased along the British lines, as, without the THE KNIGHT 
beating of a drum, or the blast of a bugle, to OF THE MESCHIANZA. 
cheer their steady courage, they moved in 2 Ei : 
dead silence over the plain. The next mo- BY GEO. LIPPARD. 
ment the artillery opened, and the head of — 


that gallant column seemed to sink into the} Twoscenes from the past; two scenes 
earth. Rank after rank went down, yet they } from the dim shadows of Revolutionary Ro- 
neither stopped nor faltered. Dissolving ; mance. One is a scene of Light—the other 
squadrons, and whole battallions disappearing } of Gloom. 

one after another in the destructive fire, af-} The first scene took place when those 
fected not their steady courage. The ranks j “ dear, delightful, red-coats” were in Phila. 
closed up as before, and each treading over {delphia; and while Benedict Arnold was 
his fallen comrade, pressed firmly on. The } confined to his room, in the city of New Ha- 
horse which Ney rode fell under him, and he } ven, with the wounds of Saratoga. 

had scarcely mounted another before italso; The other scene occurred more than a 
sunk tothe earth. Again and again did that } year afterwards, when Benedict Arnold was 
unflinching man feel his steed sink down till | in command at West Point. 

five had been shot under him. Then, with} Yonder, on the outskirts of Philadelphis, 
his uniform riddled with bullets, and his face ; stands an old house, withthe marks of decay 
singed and blackened with powder, he march- } about its roofs, its windows and walls. An 
ed on foot with drawn sabre at the head of} old house, with scattered tenements and bro- 
his men. In vain did the artillery hurl its} ken cannonsall around it; Not long ago, 
storm of fire and lead into that living mass. } fallen into utter neglect, it was occupied asa 
Up to the very muzzles they pressed, and oe now it is crowded with the young 
driving the artillery-men from their own pie- ; faces, the busy hum ofa common school. 
ces, pushed on through the English lines.; There was a time when that old house 
But at'that moment a file of soldiers who had ' was a lordly palace, with one wide grees 
lain flat on the ground, behind a low ridge of ‘lawn stretching away from the hall-door for 
earth, suddenly rose and poured a volley in- ; half a mile, away to the brink of the broad 
totheir very faces. Another and another! Delaware. 

followed till one broad sheet of flame rolled} There was a night when that house shook 
on their bosoms, and in such a fierce and un- | to the tread of warriors, and the steps of dan- 
expected flow, that human courage could not | cers—when every tree along that wide lawn 
withstand it. They reeled, shook, stagger-{ shone with lights on every bough. Yes,* 
ed back, then turned and fled. Ney was! night, a banquet was given there by the offi- 
borne back in the refluent tide, and hurried} cers of Sir William Howe, in honor of his 
over the field. But for the crowd of fugi-} glorious victory! Victory? Yes, in honor 
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d of the fact that he had not been worse beaten | now there is a moment of doubt—but now— 
, BB by Mister Washington. ‘look! How the white scarfs from yon gal- 
'y Ah, it was a glorious night. A midnight! lery wave like snow-flakes on the air. 

i: BB sky above, and light and glitter below. Then) The knight on the dark steed is down; 
¢ H condolas, freighted with beauty, glided over} but the Knight in armor of azure steel, moun- 
\d BB tne waters, flashing streams of light along} ted on a milk-white steed, rides round the 
* BB dark waves. Then the gallant officers put} lists in triumph, with his snowy plume tos- 
*. i of their red coats to puton armor and hei-} sing as he goes. 

et HB net, like knights of old, anda gay tourna-} Qh, this is a glorious show, a grand Tour- 
¢ HB ment, with heralds, and plumes, and steeds, } nament, a splendid display of lovely women, 
y BB and banners, flashed over the wide lawn. and oh, for a swelling word from the vocabu- 


—_—-~ ~ 


I Let us fora moment look in upon this! lary of adjectives—a Meschianza; and all in 
°c HB tournament. } honor of Sir William Howe, who is se glad 


t- In yonder balcony, on the southern side of | that he is not worse beaten by Washington. 
id MR the lawn—that balcony, overhung with the; Yonder fair girl bending from the gallery, 
's MB blood-red banner, festooned with flowers—is | lets fall upon the brow of that white-plumed 
©; BB -rowded one living mass of womanly beauty. | Knight, a chaplet of laurel, woven with lilies 
' TM Blue eyes and hazel, eyes dark as midnight} and roses. His dark hazel eyes upraised 
<1 HR or softand languishing as June, there mingle | catch the smile as it speaks from her lips. 
their glances in one blaze of light. There | The Queen of Beauty crowns the Victor of 
you behold the tender forms of girl-hood, the} the Tournament. Itis a lovely picture. Let 
mature bust of womanhood, there crowded ; us look upon a lovelier. 
into one view, you see all that is like the ru-; Yonder, in the deep shadows of the grove, 
by or the rose on woman’s lip, like the sum-} where the lights glare flittering and indis- 
ner dawn on he cheek, like the deep stars of} tinct, over the tufted sward, yonder a kaight 
night in her eye. ; cased in glittering armor kneels at the feet 
These are the flowersof the aristocracy, } of a lovely girl. Forshe is lovely, even in- 
°S BB assembled in one group of loveliness, to grace ; that lowering headdress that lays back her 
0 Bi the Meschianza of Sir William Howe. | golden hair from her white brow, in a mass of 


¥ Meschianza? That is a strange word, } powder and pearls ; she is lovely in that gor- 
what does it mean? I cannot tell you, but; fe0US dress, trailing in luxurious folds upon 


se as ; : t= 3 
my mind is somewhat impressed with the fan- } the ground, its jewels and satin and gold, hi- 


a eyof its Hindoo origin. Yes, it is possibly | 4ing the matchless outline of her form, Yes 
* Bierived from some Sanscrit word, and signi- | she is lovely, for that deep, yet wild and lan- 
fies to be ‘glad at not being beaten, to be ex- ! guishing eye, the laugning lip, would be 
eedingly joyful on limited victories, to be} More beautiful, were the form girded ina 
hankful that one’s neck is safe. That is the} Peasant garb, instead of being lapped in the 
aly derivation | could ever find for Meschi- royal robes of a Queen. — 
base. | And tell me, as that fair and beautiful girl 
“" B Below the balcony spread the seat of the | ©xtending her hand half turns her head 
: lournament. ‘There, at one end, through } ®WY> the blush ripening over her cheek, 
| he trees, you see the palace, like a funeral | while the lover looks up with glad and grate- 


re, with lights, and yonder, far down the | ful eyes, tell me, is it not as lovely a picture 


; 
; . . . as artist ever drew ? 

awn, the broad Delaware ¢limmers into view. } 

. ; 8 } Now change the scene. Let the Tourna- 


ng Hold your breath ; the tournament is ready ; ment pass. Let Sir William Howe go home 
obegin. From these groups of Knights at | to England. Let the gay Knights of the 
ther end of the lists, two cavaliers sally} Blended Roses and Burning Lances go to 
uth and confront each other. One in ar-! the battle field again, there to be beaten by 
hor of plated gold, mounted on a dark steed, ! Mad Anthony, that Knight of the Iron Hand, 
ih a black plume shadowing his brow. | or George Washington, the Knight without 
he other, on that milk white steed, is cased ; Fear and without Reproach. 
ok tom head to foot, in armor of azure steel. A; Now let us go to West Point. In the 
an hite plume tosses from his brow. } Southern window of that fortress standsa 
wo Now hold your breath, for they | beautiful woman, with her long hair all scat- 
A hundering on. On, on, over the green lawn, } tered in disorder about her shoulders, while 
fii- HP" to each other’s breasts, on with the lev- | her blue eye, glaring with a look of madness 
his MPled lance. : is fixed on the Southern sky. In that beau- ° 
not MH There is a pause—they crash together— ‘ tiful woman you recognize the lovely girl of 
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ment. When we beheld 


the Meschianza. That woman is now the } 


wife of Benedict Arnold, who fled from West 


Point, yesterday, in the British ship Vul-_ 
tare. That child laughing on her bosom is | 
the child of a traitor. Why does she gaze | tle stone with his foot, as he tries to smothe, 
so earnestly toward the South? She looks} 


for the Knight of the Tournament! 


There on that piece of table-land which | 


looks down upon the Hudson, where the pva- | coffin upon the ground—and then binds bi 
ters sweep in their broadest flow—at Zap- arms lightly with a handkerchief. 


pan Zee—there, under the tight of the noon- 
day sun, a dense crowd is gathered near a 


small stone house ; not a murmar is heard in | ed arms, he arranges the frill of the rus 


that crowd; all is as silent as is the clay 
cold lips of the dead. Ere we look upon 


the sight which chills the crowd into such si-; Yes, ere he winds the handkerchief aroun’ 
' his brow, he casts one glance, one deep an} 


lence, let us go back to the daybreak hour. 
Day was breaking over the broad Hudson, 
over the hills crowned with gorgeous autum- 
nal foliage, over yon military store-house 
and the level space, when two figures came 


thither with spades in their hands. They ; children? Heads bowed to their teeists & 
were rough men, embruted in life-long deeds | 


of blood, but as they sunk two holes in the | 
sod, with the distance of a few feet between, } lightly into the cart. Doesn’t it make your 
they were at first silent ; then a scalding drop } blood run cold to see the rough hangman 


of moisture stole from the eves of that rough 
man, while his comrade cursed him for cry- 
ing, as his own eye was wet with a tear. 

i must have been a dark matter indeed to 
make men like these shed tears. 

When these holes were dug, then they 
brought two pieces of scantling and placed 
them in the cavities; then another piece at 
the top connected these upright timbers ; and 
last of all, a rope was brought, and then be- 
hold—it was a Gattows! It was around 
this gallows as the hour of noon came on, 
that a dense crowd gathered. There were 

‘ue and gold uniforms, and there the brown 


. dress of the farmer. That high-browed man 


whom you see yonder, among the crowd of 
officers, bears the great name, which the na- 
tion always loved to respect—-Alexander 
Hamilton. 

It is noon—and look! From yonder store- 


house comes a young man, in a magnificent 


scarlet uniform: a young man, with glossy 
brown hair and deep hazel eye. As he comes 
through the lane, made by the parting of the 
crowd, you can see that cart moving slowly 
at his heels ; that cart in which crouches a 

im figure, sitting ona pine box, witha 


erape ovepits face. Does that spectacle in- 


look in that young man’s 
night of the Tourna- 
him last, a fair lady 
s brow,’a chaplet of lau- 


terest you? The 
face, and behold 







dropped laurel on I 





‘gay Tournament ? 
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rel and roses. To-day, that grim figure yj) 
crown him with a chaplet of death! 

He draws near the foot of the gallows 
For a moment, he stands, rolling over a |j. 

























that choking sensation in his throat. 
There is a profound silence in that crow) 
Look! the cart waits for him under th. 
dandling rope—that grim figure lays the pine 


The silence is deeper. Now the youn 
man turns very pale. With his half-pinion. 


around his wrist: he binds the handkerchie/ 
over his face. Oh, father of souls, that look: 


yearning look over the faces of men, the riy. 
er, the sky, the mountains. 

That look is his farewell to earth ! 

Why do these young men cry like lit 





ces turned away, shivering tears the sun 
shines on them all. The young man leaps 


wind that rope around his neck, so fair, » 
like a woman’s? Now, there isa silence 
and tears, and veiled faces, in that crowd. 
At this moment let us look yonder,in 
that quiet room, away in England. A moth- 
er and two fair sisters sit there, embroidering 
a scarf, for the son and brother, who is nos 
in a far land. “ Hark!” exclaims * the dark- 
haired sister; “Js it not his footstep ?” 
As she goes to the door trembling with 
suspense and joy, and looks out for her broth 
er Here, that brother stands, upon th 
death-cart, with the hangman’s rope about hi 
neck ! 
Even as the sister looks forth from he 
home, to behold his form 
Ah, at that very moment, the hangm 
speaks to his horse; the cart moves on—look 
There is a human being dangling at th 
end of a rope, plunging and quivering in tb 
air. Behold it, nor shudder at the sigh! 
That blackened face, livid, blue, purple 
turns, those starting eyes,-—~Oh, hide ! 
horrid vision! What! hide the Poetry of " 
Gallows ? Hide it yon may, but still th 
thick, gurgling groan of that dying ™ 
breaks on the ear. * 
That is the Music of the Gallows. | 
Ah, can that loathsome corse, with the @' 
torted face, can that be the gallant Kani 
who fell at the feet of the lovely girl, in " 
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. form—yonder, alive, kneels George 
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While he hangs quivering on the gallows, : 
onder in New York, before a glittering mir- 
, stands Benedict Arnold, surveying his 
‘oad form, attired, for the first time, in that 
angman’s dress—a scarlet uniform. 
Yonder—even while the last tremor shakes 


Yashington, in prayer with his God. 

And now, as they thrust his young form— 
sarcely cold—into the pine coffin, his moth- | 
-and sisters, in that far English town, have | 
oe embroiding the scarf—nay, that one | 
jrk-eyed sister has even worked his name 
9 the corner— 

«My Brorner * * * Jonn ANDRE.” 


_ at ee. eee 


THE OCEAN. 


[have been frequently reminded of the} 
hrase Which seamen apply to it—* the great 
pnd; but Ido not relish that familiarity | 
ith the mighty element. On the contrary, | 
am yet true to the landsman’s feeling about | 
jesea; and it seems to me as if [ had pass- 
{oversome mysterious realm of undefined | 
stent and unknown peril. Nor yet for the ' 
hndsman’s feeling do I propose to take any } 
name to myself; in truth, [ would not lose} 
. Well do I remember how—often and of- ; 
n,in my boyhood—I used to put my ear to } 
he conch shell, the only object I had then} 
een from the ocean shore, and imagined— ' 


{ 
? 
? 


{ 


ay, I believed, that I heard the sound of its’ 
teraal winds and waves yet lingering in 

hat mysterious shell. I do not believe that : 
nything in this world can ever give mea} 
wore awful feeling of the sublime, than did | 
hatsound. And the idea that [ should yet | 
verse that “ world of waters” from which , 
came, involved something fearful, if not 
npossible, as would now the project of a} 
sssage to a distant planet. 
In this all-knowing, unwondering, matter- ' 
fact man, men cross the ocean, I believe, 

thas much indifference as they pull on | 
cit boets for a day’s journey. But not so, | 
confess, have I crossed it, nor woaldl. A} 
se, as of some unfathomable mystery, has 
nunted me from day to day. et 


* And loose along the world of waters borne,”’ 


a fine line of Montgomery’s, and conveys | 
mething of the vague and vast, in idea, } 
lich naturally comes over one, in such cir- 
nstances. ~ What a strange thing is it, to’ 
: the “sure and firm-set earth” to’ 
Unstable element—to feel that. divorce | 
mall former possessions and familiar ob-_ 
8; from the fields, and the mountains, | 


Md the solid world—to be borne on the. 
pe | 


one of those magnificent packets. 
/and romance re-act upon each other, making 
both more strange. 
} upon the dread and boundless ocean, natu- 


wings of the wind, on, on, day efter day, 
and to reach no shore—to hear, night after 
night, rushing to one’s very pillow, the deep, 
dark, fathomless sea! 

And yet there is a strange mixture of 
things, too, in a life at sea, and on board of 


Reality 


We have been sailing 


rally associated with none but ideas of diffi- 


culty and danger. And yet here is a saloon 
[the George Washington] more splendid in 


| its cabinet-work and whole finishing than any 


private apartment, perhaps, in our native 


| land; here, upon that tremendous element.: 


one wave of which, could it put forth its 
power, would dash us in pieces, are groups 
of people easy and~unconcerned—some are 
Treading, some conversing, some singing, 
some engaged in amusetments—sports and 
games ; at night, all retire to their chambers 
in this floating palace ; in the morning, they 
meet and greet one another at the breakfast 
table, as if it were a large party on a visit in 
the country. 

The grandeur of the ocean on our first 
getting out of sight of land, seemed to be 
something greater than I had felt before— 
the whole circle around boundless; it was, 
compared with looking off from the shore, 
like embracing in one comprehensive act of 
mind, the eternity past and tocome. Yet I 
defy anybody, not thoroughly accustomed to 
the sea, to feel much of its grandeur after 
thought, imagination, feeling, sensation, have 
been rocked into that indescribable state of 
ennui, disquiet, discomfort, and inertness, 
which the sea often produces. No; let me 
look off from some headland, or out from 
some quiet nook of the fast anchored earth, 
to feel the grandeur or enjoy the romance of 
the sea. 


I wonder that nobody has talked, or writ- 
ten, or sung, or satirized, about this horrible 
discomfort of a sea voyage. [tis said that 
Cato repented of only three things during 
his life—‘*to have gone by sea when h 
could go by land, to have passed a day inac- 
tive, and to have told a secret to his wife.” 
I will not discuss the other points with the 
old stoic, but with the first lhaye the most 
perfect sympathy. It is not sea-sickness—I 
have had none of it; but it isa sickness of 
a sea, which has never, that I know, been de- 
scribed. it isa tremendous ennui, a com- 
plete inaptitude to all enjoyment, a total ina- 
bility to be pleased with anything. Nothing 
is agreeable—neither eating nor drinking, 
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the Meschianza. That woman is now the} rel and roses. ‘To-day, that grim figure wil! 
wife of Benedict Arnold, who fled from West ! erown him with a chaplet of death! 
Point, yesterday, in the British ship Vul- } Hedraws near the foot of the gallows. 
ture. That child laughing on her bosom is For a moment, he stands, rolling over a lit- 
the child of a traitor. Why does she gaze } tle stone with his foot, as he tries to smother 
so earnestly toward the South? She looks that choking sensation in his throat. 
for the Kuight of the Tournament! ’ ‘There is a profound silence in that crowd. 
— __ | Look! the cart waits for him under the 
There on that piece of table-land which | dandling rope—that grim figure lays the pine 
looks down upon the Hudson, where the wa- ; coffin upon the ground—and then binds his 
ters sweep in their broadest flow—at Zap- | arms lightly with a handkerchief. 
pan Zee—there, under the light of the noon-; The silence is deeper. Now the young 
day sun, a dease crowd 1s gathered near a | man turns very pale. With his half-pinion- 
sma!i stone house; not a murmur is heard in § ed arms, he arranges the frill of the ruffle 
that crowd; allis as silent as is the clay } around his wrist: he binds the handkerchief 
cold lips of the dead. Ere we lcok upon } over his face. Oh, father of souls, that look! 
the sight which chills the crowd into such si-} Yes, ere he winds the handkerchief around 
lence, let us go back to the daybreak hour. { his brow, he casts one glance, one deep and 
Day was breaking over the broad Hudson, yearning look over the faces of men, the riv- 
over the hills crowned with gorgeous autum- } er, the sky, the mountains. 
nal foliage, over yon military store-house{ That look is his farewell to earth! 
and the level space, when two figures came Why do these young men cry like little 
thither with spades in their hands. They ; children? Heads bowed to their breasts, fa- 
were rough men, embruted in life-long deeds ices turned away, shivering tears the sun 
of blood, but as they sunk two holes in the} shines on them all. The young man leaps 
sod, with the distance of a few feet between, } lightly into the cart. Doesn’t it make your 
they were at first silent ; then a scalding drop ; blood run cold to see the rough hangman 
of moisture stole from the eyes of that rough | wind that rope around his neck, so fair, so 
man, while his comrade cursed him for cry-j like a woman’s? Now, there isa silence, 
ing, as his own eye was wet with a tear. and tears, and veiled faces, in that crowd. 
It must have been a dark matter indeed to At this moment let us look yonder, in 
make men like these shed tears. i that quiet room, away in England. A moth- 
When these holes were dug, then they | er and two fair sisters sit there, embroidering 
brought two pieces of scantling and placed a scarf, for the son and brother, who is now 
them in the cavities; then another piece at jin a far land. “ Hark!” exclaims the dark- 
the top connected these upright timbers ; and haired sister; “Is it not his footstep ?” 
last of all, a rope was brought, and then be-; As she goes. to the door trembling with 
hold—it was a Gattows! It was around { suspense and joy, and looks out for her broth- 
this gallows as the hour of noon came on, | er Here, that brother stands, upon the 
that adense crowd gathered. There were ; death-cart, with the hangman’s rope about his 
‘ue and gold uniforms, and there the brown } neck ! 
dress of the farmer. That high-browed man} Even as the sister looks forth from her 
whom you see yonder, among the crowd of} home, to behold his form 
officers, bears the great name, which the na- Ah, at that very moment, the hangman 
tion always loved to respect—-Alexander } speaks to his horse; the cart moves on—look ! 
Hamilton. There is a human being dangling at the 
It is noon—and look! From yonder store- } end of a rope, plunging and quivering in the 
house comes a young man, ina magnificent} air. Behold it, nor shudder at the sight! 
scarlet uniform: a young man, with glossy | That blackened face, livid, blue, purple at 
brown hair and deep hazel eye. Ashe comes | turns, those starting eyes, Oh, hide the 
through the lane, made by the parting of the ; horrid vision! What! hide the Poetry of the 
crowd, you can see that cart moving slowly ; Gallows ? Hide it you may, but still that 
at his heels ; that cart in which crouches a thick, gurgling groan of that dying man 
grim figure, sitting ona pine box, witha breaks on the ear. 
crape over its face. Does that spectacle in-; That is the Music of the Gallows. 
terest you? ‘Then look in thatyoung man’s; Ah, can that loathsome corse, with the dis- 
face, and behold the Knight of the Tourna- ; torted face, can that be the gallant Knight 
ment. When we beheld him last, a fair lady | who fell at the feet of the lovely girl, in the 
dropped laurel on his brow, a chaplet of lau- { gay Tournament ? 
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While he hangs quivering on the gallows,; 
yonder in New York, before a glittering mir- | 
ror, stands Benedict Arnold, surveying his’ 
proad form, attired, for the first time, in that | 
nangman’s dress—a scarlet uniform. 

Yonder—even while the last tremor shakes. 
his form—yonder, alive, kneels George ; 
Washington, in prayer with his God. 

And now, as they thrust his young form— } 
scarcely cold—into the pine coffin, his moth- } 
er and sisters, in that far English town, have 
done embroiding the scarf—nay, that one 
dark-eyed sister has even worked his name | 


in the corner— 
“My Brotrnern * * * Jonun ANDRE.” 


THE OCEAN. 


I have been frequently reminded of the? 
phrase which seamen apply to it—* the great } 
pond; ” but Ido not relish that familiarity | 
with the mighty element. On the contrary, : 

[ am yet true to the landsman’s feeling about | 
the sea; and it seems to me asif | had pass- } 
ed oversome mysterious realm of undefined ° 
extent and unknown peril. Nor yet for the | 
landsman’s feeling do I propose to take any 
shame to my self; in truth, I would not lose 
it. Well do I remember how—often and of- } 
ten, in my boyhood—lI used to put my ear to } 


the conch shell, the only object I had then} 
seen from the ocean shore, and imagined— 
nay, I believed, that I heard the sound of its’ 
eternal winds and waves yet lingering in} 
that mysterious shell. [do not believe that 
anything in this world can ever give mea 
more awful feeling of the sublime, than did? 
that sound. And the idea that I should yet} 
traverse that “ world of waters” from which 
itcame, involved something fearful, if not: 
impossible, as would now the project of a} 
passage to a distant planet. 

In this all-knowing, unwondering, matter- 
of-fact man, men cross the ocean, | believe, 
with as much indifference as they pull on 
their boots for a day’s journey. But not so, 
I confess, have I crossed it, nor would]. A 
sense, as of some unfathomable mystery, has 
haunted me from day to day. 


«¢ And loose along the world of waters borne,’’ 


is a fine line of Montgomery’s, and conveys} 
something of the vague and vast, in idea, ' 
which naturally comes over one, in such cir- | 
cumstances. What a strange thing is it, to; 
step from the “sure and firm-set earth” to } 
the unstable element—to feel that divorce 

from all former possessions and familiar ob- | 

jects; from the fields, and the mountains, } 


and the solid world—to be borne on the | 
27 


thought, imagination, feeling, 


‘ which the sea often produces. 
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wings of the wind, on, on, day efter day, 
and t to reach no shore—to hear, night after 
night, rushing to one’s very pillow, the deep, 
dark, fathomless sea! 

And yet there is a strafige mixture of 
things, too, in a life at sea, and on board of 
one of those magnificent packets. Reality 


and romance re-act upon each other, making 


both more strange. We have been sailing 
upon the dread and boundless ocean, natu- 


‘ rally associated with none but ideas of diffi- 
‘culty and danger. 


And yet heré is a saloon 
| [the George Washington} more splendid in 
its cabinet-work and whole finishing than any 
private apartment, perhaps, if oar native 
land; here, upon that tremendous element, 
one wave of which, could it put forth its 
power, would dash us in pieces, are groups 
} of people easy and unconcerned—some are 
reading, some conversing, some singing, 
} some engaged in amusements—sports and 
games ; at night, all retire to their chambers 
in this floating palace ; in the morning, they 
meet and greet one another at the breakfast 


‘ table, as if it were a large party on a visit in 


the country. 
The grandeur of the ocean on onr first 
getting out of sight of land, seemed to be 


{ something greater than I had felt before— 
} the whole circle around boundless; it was, 


compared with looking off from the slrore, 


: like embracing in one comprehensive aet of 


Ya ! 


mind, the eternity past and to come. 


defy anybody, not thoroughly accustomed to 


the sea, to fee] much of its grandeur after 
sensation, have 
been rocked into that indescribable state of 
ennui, disquiet, discomfort, and inertnéss, 
No; let me 


look off from some headland, or out from 


} some quiet nook of the fast anchored earth, 


to feel the grandeur or enjoy the romance of 
the sea. 

I wonder that nobody has talked, or writ- 
ten, or swng, or satirized, about this horrible 
discomfort of a sea voyage. Itis said that 
Cato repented of only three things during 


> his life—to have gone by sea when he 
, could go by land, to have passed a day inac- 


tive, and to have told'a secret to his wile.” 
I will not discuss the other points with the 
old stoic, but with the first lhaye the most 
perfect sympathy. It is not sea-sickness—I 
have had none of it; but it isa sickness of 
a sea, which has never, that I know, been de- 
scribed. It isa tremendous ennui, a com- 
plete inaptitude to all enjoyment, a total ina- 
bility to be pleased with anything. Nothing 
is agreeable—neither eating nor drinking, 
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nor walking nor talking, nor reading nor wri- 
ling, nor even 1s going tosleep an agrecable 
process and waking is perfect misery. | am 
speaking of my own experience, it Is true, 
and others tind a happier fortune upon the 
sea; but, | believe ii is the experience of a 
class, not much Jess unnappy than the most 
miserable victims of sea-sickness. 
* *K * * 

Tre Orv Worip!—-my 
dream—iny boyhood’s wonder—my yeuth’s 
study—l have read of the wars of grim old 
kings and barons, as if they were the wars 
of titansand giants—but now itis reality ; 
for I see the very soil they trod. They come 
agaia over those hills and mountains—they 
figet again—they bleed, they die, they vanish 
from the earth. Yet other crowds come— 
and antiquity isa presence and a power. It} 
has a “local habitation.” Its crowded taber- } 
nacle is peopled with life. Who says that 
ihe earth is cold and dead ? 


the struggling generations pass before me, } 


path, every wave of ocean—with the story of 
human affections. Warm, eager life—the 
life of breathing generations, is folded in its 
bosom, and sleeps there, but is not dead! 
Qh, world! world! what hast thou been | 


through the long ages that have gone _ before } 
us 2 “Ay, what. hans thou been? In this vast } 


domain of old time before me, every human 
heart has taken the experience of life; new 
and fresh, singly and alone, as if no other 
had ever feltit. Not in palaces alone, but in } 
the cottage has the whole mighty problem of | 
this wonderful huma anity been wrought out. 


Sighings and tears, and rejoicings, birth-day | 
gladness, and bridal joy, and clouding griefs, } 


and death, have been in every dwelling. 
Gay throngs of youth have entered in, and 
funeral trains have come forth, at every door. 
Through millions of kearts on these very ; 
shores, has swept the whole mighty proce 2S- | 
sion of human passions. How has it already ; 
lengthened out almost to eternity the brief’ 
expanse of time ! 

One of the first things, that strikes the 


American stranger as he lands on the shores } 


of the Old World, is the attention and defer- 
ence he receives from those classes of the peo- 
ple whose business it is to minister to his: 
comfort—from innkeepers, proprietors and} 
drivers of coaches, waiters, porters, &c.,} 
servants of all descriptions—from those, in| 
short, the breath of whose life isin the ci-' 
vility of their manners. It is a strong bond} 
tor civil behavior doubtless, this nec essity of} 


, self-respect, 


} morning, 
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getting a livelihood, and especially in a coun 
try where a livelihood is hard to come by ; 
and it may cause civility to degenerate into 
servilily : still, were it not to be wished tha: 
something of the manner at least could be 

learned in our country? Not that any class 


_among us shouid entertain a sense of its re- 
} lation ' to any other class that would be de- 
' grading to it; 


childhood’s : 


the very contrary. There is 
nothing that is more incompatible with a just 
than the manners of a churl, 

No man really respects himself pian is guil 

ty of discourtesy to others. The waiter ‘who 
brings me my dinner, and stands behind my 

chair while leat it, very commonly shows, in 
his frank and easy bearing, as much self-res- 
pect as I myselfcan feel. And the coach- 
man who, when I ask him to give mea seat 
on the box with him, touches his hatas he 
answers, seems to me afar more respectable 
person than the stage driver of our country, 


, who often answers with a surly indifference, 
It is written all; 
over—its whole broad surface, every traveled | 


asif he did not care whether you sat there, 
or satanywhere atall. Both the coachman 


, and the waiter are looking to you for a gra- 


tuity, itis true, in payment for their atten— 
tions: but itis a faircompact, and degrad- 
ing toneither party. And for my part, | am 
as willing to pay for civility as for my din- 
ner. One would lilze to buy not only his din- 
ner, but some reasonable chance of diges ting 
it; and that is hard todo, when one has to 
digest slovenlitiess, negligence, and ill man- 


» hers besides. 


5 * * * 

Tre Whois CoacuEr.—There are few 
sensations more agreeable—I believe | ain 
nearly repeating Johnson—than those with 
which one sets off on an excursion of a fine 
seated on the topof an English 
stage coach; the horses clothed in plated 
harness, burnished with the brightness o! 
gold; the guard, seated on the back part of 
the coach, taking all care of your baggage 
off your hands, “and at the same time Tegal- 
ing yourears witha lively strain of music 
from his bugle; and the caachman—truly 
he deservesa separate paragraph. No mor- 
tal charioteer ever gave one sucha sense of 
security—such a well-fed, well-dressed, res- 
pectable looking person is he, he steps forth, 
amid attendant lackeys and horse-boys, in 
his drab breeches, white-topped boots, and 
with the long and graceful whip in his gloved 
hand—but above all, a person of such corpo- 
real weight and substance, of such a massive 


| -and compact frame, that as he takes his seat 


on the coach-box, you fancy him saying to all 
obstacles and dongers, 





























«¢ Come one, come all, this rock shall fly 
I‘rom its firm base as soon as [.”’ 


THE FIRST ROSE OF SUMMER; 
OR 
LESSON OF FATE. 


Twas the first rose of summer, all blooming and fair, 


The bud had just open’d, that I’d watch’d with such care, 
And from its bright leaves, in glittering array, 
A dew-drop was stealing its fragrance away. 


Oh! how charming it looked, as it hung on the stem, 
‘The dews of the morning first moistening the gem ; 

I stood but a moment, its beauty to see, 

When with eager emotion ’twas snatched from the tree. 


1 exclaimed as I clasped it, close, close to my heart, 
May the object I love be as pure as thou art ; 

May the friends that I cherish be constant and true, 
And my life be as bright as thy own lovely hue. 


Thus while I stood admiring the treasure I chose, 

My hopes bright and buoyant as the leaves of the rose, 
Fate whispered, “ Come hither a moment, I pray, 

List ! list! ye fair maiden, to what I would say. 

* You are now in your youth, and your hopes gaily bright, 
Most fondly you love those in whom you deligit ; 


But beware, artless maiden, you know not how soon 
Your hopes may be blighted, your sun set ere noon. 


‘‘ For the rose in its beauty may wither and die, 
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his experience with great effect. After he 
had finished, there was a pause of nearly a 
minute. At length a man, who had been 


‘seated far back, with his face partly turned 


from the audience, arose slowly, and moved 
to the front of the stage. 
A half suppressed exclamation escaped 


Alice,as her eyes caught the well known 


features of him who had been her husband, 
while a quick thrill ran through her. Then 
her frame trembled in accord with her flutter- 
ing heart. The face of Mr. Delancy had 


: greatly changed since she had last looked ury- 


- before 


onit. Its calm dignified elevation had been 
restored, but with what difference? What 
was cheerful, was sad, very sad. 


| Mr. President,” he began in a broken voice, 


net 


“although I had consented at your urgent 
solicitation, to address this large assembly 


. to-night, yet I have felt so strong a reluctance 
‘to doing so, that ithas been with the utmosi 


‘not think ITean venture upon. 


And the cold breath of Autumn its leaves may sweep by, ’ 


And no vestige remain to tell of its birth, 
To speak of its beauty, its fragrance and worth. 


“ All things are deceitful that belong to this earth, 

And while your affections are placed on their worth, 
Your hopes may be blighte@fike the leaves of the rose, 
And the thorn may remain to add grief to your woes. 


‘For oft [have gathered a beautiful rose, 

And unfolding its leaves a thorn ’t would disclose, 
Though placed in my bosom, or entwined in my hair. 
No mortal mistrusted a thorn rankled there.” 


difficulty I could drag myself forward. But 
I had passed my word. [could not violate 
it. Asto relating my experience, that I do 
The past I 
dare not recall. Would to heaven that just 
ten years of my life were blotted out.” 

The speaker paused a moment, already 
much affected. Then resuming in a firmer 
voice, he said : 

“ But something must be said of my own 
case or I shall fail to make that impression 
on your minds that I wish te produce. 

“Pictures of real life touch the heart with 
power, while abstract presentations of truth 
glitter coldly in the intellectual regions of 


‘the mind, and then fade from the perception 
‘like figures ina diorama. 


“Your speaker once stood among the first 
members of the bar in a neighboring State. 


She whispered, tho’ lowly, as she ceased her sadstrain > Nay, more than that—he represented his 


‘« Hard, hard, is your lesson, but do not complain, 
And when worldly emotions thy heart doth elate, 
Then think of the lesson now taught thee by fate.” 


Manchester, NM. H. A. 8S. B. 


A TRUE STORY. ; 


In the evening of the day on which Alice 
arrived at S ,agreat experience meeting 
was to be heldin one of the churches. Her 
friend who had become enthusiastic in the 
cause, urged her to go to this meeting, which 
Alice did, although with a feeling of reluc- 
tance. The house was crowded above and 
below. 








> 
> 


county for three years in the Assembly of the 
Commonwealth. And more than that still— 


occupied a seat in Congress for two Concres- 
, sional periods.” 


~—w 


> 


——w 


At this announcement the stillness of death 
pervaded the crowded assembly. 

“ And yet more than that,” he continued, 
his voice sinking into a low thrilling tone— 
“he once had a tenderly loved wife and two 
sweet children. But all these honors—all 
these blessings have departed from him,” he 
continued, his voice growing louder and 
deeper in his efforts to control himself. “He 


; was unworthy to retain them! His constitu- 


The preliminaries usually appertain- ' 


ents threw him off because he had debased 


ing to such meetings having been arranged, ' himself and disgraced them. And worse 
a brief opening address was made by one of | than all—she who had loved him devotedly 


the ministers. A reformed man then related 


—she who had borne him two dear babes. 
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was forced to abandon him, and seek an asy- } ever before me the one placid face of my Al- 
lum in her father’s house. And why ?} ice, as her eyes looked into my own with in- 
Could I become so changed in a few short} telligent confidence. I feel her arms twine 
years? What power was there so to abase | around my neck ; the music of her voice is 
ine that my fellow beings spurned, and even | ever sounding in my ears.” 

the wife of my bosom turned away heart-; Here the speaker’s emotionsovercome him. 
stricken from me? Alas! my friends, it} His utterance became choked, and he stood 
was a mad indulgence in mockery! A very ; silent, with bowed head and trembling limbs. 
demon—a Circe, changing the hyman into} The dense mass of people were hushed into 
the bestile. But for this, 1 were an honora- ; an oppressive stillness, that was broken here 
ble representative in Congress, pursuing af-;and there by half stifled sobs. At this mo- 
ter my country’s good, and blessed in the 'ment there was a movement in the crowd. 
home circle with wife and children. ButI{A single female figure, before whom every 
have not told you all. After my wife sepa-{ one appeared instinctly to give way, was 
rated from me, [ sank rapidly. }seen passing up the aisle. ‘This was not ob- 

“A state of perfect sobriety brought too / served by Delancy,unti! she had come nearly 

many terrible thoughts‘ I therefore drank | in front of the platform on which he stood. 
more freely, and was rarely, if ever, from ;’Then the movement caught his ear, and lift- 
under the hewildering effects of partial intox- | ing his eyes, they instantly fell on Alice— 
ication. I remained in the same village for } for it was she that was pressing onward—he 
some years, but never once saw her during } bent forward towards her with auddenly up- 
that time—nor a glimpse of my children. } lifted hands‘and eager eyes, and stood likea 
At last I hecame so abandoned that my wife, staute until she had gained the standand ad- 
urged on by her friends, no doubt, filedan } vanced quietly to his side. For a moment 
application for a divorce, and as cause could } the two stood thus, the whole audience thril- 
be easily shown why it should be granted, a } led with the scene, were upon their feet and 
separation was legally declared. TTocom-’ bending forward. Then Delancy opened 
plete my disgrace, at the next Congéessional } his arms, and Alice threw herself upon his 
canvass, [ was left off the ticket, as unfit to bosom with a quick and wild gesture. Thus 
represent the district. I left the county and ; for the space of a minute they stood—every 
State where I had lived from my boyhood ; one fully, by a singular intuition, understand- 
up. }ing the scene. One of the ministers then 
Three years have passed since then. For } came forward, and gently separated them. 
two years of the period I abandoned myself} ‘No, no, “said Delancy,” “ you must not, 
to the fearful impulse of the appetite { had ; you cannot take her away from me.” 
acquired. Then 1 heard of this new move-; “Heaven forbid that I should do that!” 
ment—the great temperance cause. At first; replied the minister. “ By your own confes- 
I sneered, then wondered, listened at last, ; sion, she is not your wife.” 

and finally threw myself upon the great; «No, she is not, returned Delancy, mourn- 
wave that was s‘veeping onward, in the hope } fully.” 

of being carried by it far out of the reach of; ‘But she is ready to renew her vows 
danger, and [ did not hope with a vain hope. } again,” Alice said, smiling through the tears 
It did for me all and more than [ could have } that now rained over her face. 

deemed. It set me once more upon my feet} Before that large assembly, all standing 
—once more made aman of me. A year! and with few dry eyes, was said ina broken 
of sobriety, earnest deyotion to my profession ! voice, the marriage cerimony that gave De- 
and fervent prayer to Him who alone gives} lancy and Alice to each other. As the min- 
strength in every good resolution, has re-} ister, an aged man with thin locks, finished 
stored to me much that I had lost—but not the rite, he laid his hands upon the heads of 
all—not the richest treasure that 1 proved ; the two he had joined in holy bonds, and lift- 
myself unworthy to retain—notand these the | ing up his aged eyes, that streamed with 
children. Ah! between myself my wife and / drops of gladness, he said in a solemn voice ; 
law has laid its stern impassible interdiction,/ « What God hath joined together, let not 
I have no longer a wife; no longer children ; RUM put assunder.” 





thosgh my heart goes out towards those “ Amen,” was cried by the whole assem- 
dearly beloved ones with the tenderest yearn- bly, as witha single voice. 

ing. Pictures of our early days of wedded 
love are ever lingering in my imagination. ; When far from the friends we hold dearest we part, 
I dream of the sweet fire-side circle; I see |) What fond recollections still cling to the heart ! 























TO A FRIEND IN HEAVEN. 


BY A. B. F. HILDRETH. 





Dearest friend, thou art gone! Thy gentle voice 
No more will cheer me through life’s wilderness, 
No more will breathe the prayer at eventide, 
That rose like music to the ear of Heaven ; 
No more will see thee smiling to my smile, 
Or tears of sympathy like pearl-drops fall 
Whene’er I weep. 
Yet why lament I now ! 

I know the heaven thou hast sought is won ; 
How oft I heard thee talk about thy home,— 
Thou dwell’st there now. Thy unfaltering trust 
Was in thy Savior ; now thy soul has cast 
Away earth’s shameful fetters, and has stretched 
Its tireless pinions, and thou risest hence, 
Chainless and free. 

Although I mourn thy loss, 
I would not call thy spirit back again 
To toil amid the storm and strife of ‘earth. 
Yet, dearest, would my spirit were with thine, 
Now ranging through the plains of Paradise,— 
Now drinking from life’s river gushing out, 
Beneath the throne of God. 

Would I were there, 

for I am well a-weary of this earth ; 
The fountain of its feelings has no depth ; 
My sorrows find no echo in its cold 
And mocking sympathy: Oh! I am left 
Behind to tread life’s dark and thorny way! 
Sleep on, thou loved one! thou hast rest, but | 
Have weariness. My melancholy lay 
Cannot disturb thee. Pass a few short years, 
At most, and Jin death’s sleep wilt lie down,— 
Thy bliss, thy home, thy God, be mine, as thine ! 





ROBERT BURNS. 
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{ whose meeting house we are to lecture dur- 
‘jing our stay, and proceeded forthwith to see 
} Burns’ Monument. It is about three miles 
‘from town, and situated on the South bank 
‘of the river ‘‘ Doon,” and within hearing of 
its gentle steps as it winds its way over its 
pebbled path to the Ocean. The place of the 
Monument is well chosen, being in full view 
| of all the places meationed and referred to in 
‘ the Poet’s famous poem called * Tam O’Shan- 
; ter,” as well as several others of his most 
: popular poems. From the Monument (which 
‘| have not time to describe,) may be seen the 
Cottage where Burns was born—the old and 
new bridge across the Doon—*“ Kirk Allo- 
i way,” called by Burns the “ Haunted Kirk.” 
‘The banks of “ Doon” rising majesticaily 
from the sea towards the sky, and the Clyde 
| stretching off to the highlands of Arran, whose 
(dim outlines is scarcely discernible through 
‘the fog by which it is almost constantly over- 
‘hung, makes the spot admirably and beauti- 
} fully adapted to the Monument of Scotland’s 
‘noble bard. In the Monument there is a 
finely executed marble bust of Burns—the 
: finest thing of the kind I ever saw. I never 
‘ before looking upon it, realized the power of 
‘man to make the marble speak. The expres- 
sion is so fine, and the face so lit up, as to 
) cause one to forget the form in gazing at the 
; Spirit. 
In another room, there are two statues, 
‘carved out of free stone—the one of Souter 
‘Johnny and the other of Tam O’Shanter 
; two characters named in his most famous po- 
’em. These were also finely executed and 
{ shared my attention, but I was drawn to 
In a glass case near his bust there 





aren 


’ Burns. 


The following is an extract of a letter of} was a Bible, given by Burns to his “ sweet 





Fredrick Douglass, to a friend, dated April 
23, 1846. The writer, be it remembered, is } 
a “Runaway Slave,” who,‘during his eight | 


years of stolen Freedom, in defiance of all 


Highland Mary ”—there is also in the same 
case a lock of her hair neatly fastened to a 
card. AslI gazed on the hair he so dearly 
loved, and who by death was snatched from 
his bosom, and up to his bust glowing with 


the disadvantages under whichvhis class labor, } expression, I received a vivid impression, 
has qualified himself to think and write {and shared with him the deep melancholy 


thus : 

] am now in the town of Ayr. It is fa- 
mous for being the birth-place of Robert 
Burns, the poet, by whose brilliant genius ev- ; 
ery stream, hill, glen and valley in the neigh- } 
borhood have been made classic. I have} 
felt more interest in visiting this place than } 
any other in Scotland, for, as you are aware, } 
(painfully perhaps) I am an ethusiastic ad- | 
mirer of Robert Burns. Immediately on : 
our arrival, Friend Buffinan and myself were | 
joined by Rev. M. Renwic, the minister in. 


~—a 


ee 





portrayed in the following lines : 


*¢ Ye banks and braes of bonnie Doon, 
How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair ? 
How can ye chant, ye little birds, 
And I sae weary fu’ o’ care? 
Thou’lt break my heart thou warbling bird 
That wantons through the flowering thorn : 
Thou ’mindst me of departed joys! 
Departed never to return ! 


Oft hae T rov’d by bonnie Doon 
To see the rose and woodbine twine, 

And ilka bird sang o’ its luve, 

And fondly sae did I 0’ mine; 
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Wi’ lightsome heart I pu’d a rose ‘restraint, he sought a path for his feet, and 
ow ~— ame pth sid tree, like all bold pioneers, he made crooked paths. 

f i *verstole my rose . . 

Ape wy Cees heh We may lament it, we may weep over it, but 


* But ah ! he left the thorn wi’ me.”’ : \ 
‘in the language of another, we shall lament 


On our way to the monument we enjoyed | and weep with him. The elements of char- 
a privilege 1 shall never forget. It was acter which urged him on are in us all, and 
that of seeing and conversing with Mrs. influencing our conduct every day of our 
Beggs, an own sister of Robert Burns, and jives. We may pity him but we can’t de- 
also seeing and talking with the Poet’s two spise him. We may condemn his faults, but 
nieces, daughters of Mrs. Beggs. They live only as we condemn our own. His very 
by the road side ina small thatched cottage, ; weakness was an index of hisstrength. Ful! 
humble but comfortable. When Mr. Rent-; of faults of a grievous nature, yet far more 
wick made them acquainted with the fac-’ faultless than many who have come down to 
that we were from America they received us‘ us on the page of history as saints. He was 
warmly. One of the nieces said her uncle ‘a brilliant genius, and like all of his class, 
was more highly esteemed in America than ' did much good and much evi!. Let us take 
in Scotland. Mrs. Beggs is the youngest; the good and leave the evil—let us adopt 
sister of Robert Burns, and though now ap-' his virtues but avoid his vices. 
proaching 80, she does not look to be more; Let us pursue his wisdom but shun bis 
than sixty. She enjoys good health, is a} folly, and as death has separated his noble 
spirited looking woman, and bids fair to live ; spirit from the corrupt and corruptible dust 
many days. The two daughters are truly with which it was encumbered, so let us sep- 
fine looking women. Coal black hair, full, ; arate his good from his evil deeds—thus may 
high foreheads, and jet black eyes, sparkling ; we make hima blessing rather than a curse 
with the poetic fire which illumed the breast! to the world. 
of their brilliant uncle. ‘Their deportment | Read his “Tam O'Shanter.” “ Cotter’s 
was warm and free yet dignified and} Saturday Night,” “Man was made to mourn.” 
lady-like. They did every thing to make }« To my Mary in Heaven.” Indeed, Dear 
our call agreeable, and they were notignorant} A., read his poems, and asI know you are 
as to the means of putting us fully at ease. !no admirer of Burns, read it to gratify your 
Two letters in their uncle’s own hand j friend Fredrick. So much for Burns. ~ 
Writing were early put into our hands. An; 


ie lke dal oe. oh. penbiient.. rene at 
original portrait, said to be excellen was | MALLEABLE GLASS. 


discoursed upon. | thought it much like 
. . ° v f ‘ 
those we usually see in his works. A foreign paper says, “ The Mercure Se- 


We sat fifteen or twenty minutes. It} gusten speaks of a marvelous invention that 
might have been longer, as happy moments | has come to light within the walls of St. Et- 
pass rapidly. Took leave—bade farewell. | eane—the production of a sort of glass as 
I saw in them so much of what [ love in ev-; malleable when cold as while red hot. The 
ery body else, I felt as if leaving old and ; Moniteur des Arts, says:—‘ This new met- 
dear friends. I have ever esteemed Robert } al, which ere long will be of more value 


~~ 





Burns atrue soul, but never could I have} than gold, and which the inventor has called 
had the high opinion of the man or his ge-} Silicon, is of a white color, very sonorous, 
nius wich I now entertain, without my pres- } and as brilliant and transparent as chrystal. 
ent knowledge of the country to which he ; It can be obtained, with equal ease, opaque 
belonged—the times in which he lived and } or colored; combines with various substan- 
the broad Scotch tongue in which he wrote. } ces, and some of these combinations produce 
Burns lived in the midst of a bigoted and be- } shades of extraordinary beauty. It is with- 
sotted clergy—a pious, but corrupt genera- { out sme]|—very ductile, very malleable, and 
tion, a proud, ambitious and contemptuous } neither air nor acids affect it. It can be 
aristocracy, who esteemed a little more than } biown like glass, melted, or stretched out in- 
a man, and looked upon the plowman, such } to long threads of perfect regularity. It is 
as was the noble Burns, as being little better ; hard, very tough, and possesses the quallities 
than a brute. He became disgusted with { of the molten steel in the very highest de- 
the pious frauds, indignant at the bigotry, ; gree, without requiring to be tempered by 
filled with contempt for hollow pyetensions ; existing process, which as it is well known, 
set up by the shallow-brained aristocracy. | offers no certainty—while the resultof the 
He broke loose from the moorings which so-} new method is sure.’ A variety of objects 
cicty had thrown around him. Spurning all’ have been manufactured with his silicon, 


~ 
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which are about to ” admitted to sities ex: | 
amination on the place of the Hotel de Ville, 
at St. Itienne.” 





- 


MAN. 





BY THOMAS OMICRON. 


I saw a little babbling brook 
Run laughing down the hill, 
Right merrily its way it took,— 
A joyous little rill. 
And as it flashed in the sun’s bright ray, 
As clear and pure as truth, 
A bright-eyed angel seemed to say 
‘lo me, that this was Youth, 


The voice then ceased : I looked again, 
And saw a fine, broad-breasted stream, 
Flowing on in haughty pride,— 
A noble, and a mighty tide, 
With even banks, stately and slow, 
It poured along, and seemed to know 
Au end, to gain, in doing so. 
‘Then said a spirit, calm and cold, 
‘To me, that this was manhood beld. 


[ Jooked again, and lo! behold! 
I saw a frozen stream, and cold; 
For winter had come so cold and dread, 
And covered with hoary frost its head. 
He bound its feeble, trembling hands 
Tight and fast, in his icy bands. 
And then, an elder man, a sage, 
Whispered to me, ’tis hoary age. 


! looked again, but saw no more 
The babbling brook, nor heard the roar 
Of the broad river, as before, 

But saw an ocean, cold and drear, 
With angry waves, it lashed the shore, 
Ever returning more and more, 

Behold ! a spirit said to me, 

An emblem of Eternity. 


Bradford, Vt., Jug. 20th, 1846. 


THE TWO BROTHERS. 


The following beautiful Arabian legend we 
copy from the ‘Voice of Jacob:’ 





The site occupied by the temple of Solomon } a 


was fermely a cultivated field, possessed in 
common by two brothers. One of them was 
married and had several children; the other 
was unmarried. ‘They lived together, how- 


ever, cultivating in the greatest harmony pos- } 


sible, the property they had inherited from 
their father, 

The harvest soon had arrived. The two 
brothers bound up their sheaves, made two 
equal stacks of them, and left them on the 
field» During the 
ther was struck with an excellent thought. 
My brother, said he to himself, 


and children to support ; it is not just that 


night, the unmarried bro- | 


hasa wife: 
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my share of the harviel — he AS tered 
,as his. Upon this he arose, and took from 
his stack several sheaves, which he added to 
those of his brother; and this he did with as 
‘much secresy as if he had been committing 

an evil action, in order that his brotherly off- 
ering might not be refused. On the same 
‘night the other brother awoke, and said to 
his wife, * My brother lives alone, without a 
companion; he has no one to assist him in 
his labor, nor to reward him for his toils,while 
God has bestowed on me a wife and children; 
‘itis not right that we should take from our 
‘common field as many sheaves as he, since we 
‘have, already more than he has—domestic 
‘happiness. If you consent, we shall, by ad- 
' ding secretly a certain number of our sheavas 
;to his stack, by way of compensation, and 
without his knowledge, see his portion of the 
harvest increased.’ ‘The project was approv- 
/ed, and immediately put into execution. 

In the morning, each of the brothers went 
to the field, and was much surprised at see- 
ing the stacks still equal. During several 
sucessive nights the same contrivance was 
repeated on each side; for as each kept ad- 
: ding to his brother’s store, the stacks always 
‘remained the same. But one night, both 
having stood sentinel to learn the cause of this 
‘miracle, they met, each bearing the sheaves 
‘mutually destined for the other. It was 

thus all elucidated, and they rushed into each 
other’s arms, each grateful to Heaven for hav- 
‘ing so good a brother. 

Now, says the legend, the place where so 
good an idea had simultaneously occurred to 
‘the two brothers, and withso much _ perti- 

nacity, must have been acceptable to God. 
- Men blessed it, and Israel chose it, there to 
, erect the house of the Lord! 


re 


é — 
‘ 


CURRAN, 


When a boy, I was one morning playing 
at marbles in the village ball-alley, with a 
light heart and a lighter pocket. The gibe 
} and the jest went gaily round, when sudden- 
| ly amongst us appeared a stranger, of a very 
‘remarkable and cheerful aspect. His intru- 
/sion was not the least restraint upon our 
} merry little assembly. He was a benevolent 
creature, and the days of infancy (after all, 
the happiest we shall ever see) perhaps rose 
‘upon his memory. God bless him! I see 
his fine form, at the distance of half a centu- 
ry, just #s he stood before me in the little bal} 
‘alley inthe days of my childhood. His 
name was Boyse : he was the rector of New 
Market. ‘To me he took a particular fancy 


_ 
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I was winning and full of waggery; think-{ who once exultingly united his name to that 
ing every thing that was eccentric, and by } of their God, and called him Hani Baal, and 
no means a miser of my eccentricities, every | died at last by poison administered by his 





one was welcome to share of them, and | 
had plenty to spare after having freighted 
the company with them. Some sweetmeats 
easily bribed me home with him. I learned 
from poor Boyse my alphabet and my gram- 
mar, and all the rudiments of the classics. 
He taught me all he could, and then sent 
me toschool at Middleton. In short, he made 
aman of me. I recollect it was about five 
and thirty years afterwards, when I had risen 


to some eminence at the bar, and when J had | 


a seat in Parliament, on my return one day 
from court, I found an old gentleman ~seated 
alone in my drawing-room, his feet familiarly 
placed on each side the Italian marble chim- 
ney-piece, and his whole air bespeaking the 
consciousness of one quite at home. He 
turned round—it was my friend of the ball- 
alley. I rushed instinctively into his arms, 
and burst into tears.— Words cannot describe 


the scene that followed: “ You are right, sir | 


you are right. The chimney piece is yours 
—the picturesare yours—the house is yours. 
You gave me alll have—my friend—my 
father—my benefactor!” He dined with 
me, and in the evening I caught the tear glis- 
tening in his fine blue eyes, when he saw 
the poor little Jack, the creature of his boun- 
ty, rising in the House of Commons to reply 
touright honorable. Poor Boyse! he is 
now gone, and no suitor has a larger deposit 
of practical benevolence in the court above. 
This is his wine—let us drink to his mem- 
ory ! 


THE END OF FOUR GREAT MEN. 


ig 
Cast your eye upou a printed page of min- ' 


jature portraits, and it will be perceived that 
the four personages who occupy the four 
most conspicuous places are Alexander, 
Hannibal, Cesar and Bonapart. 


ALEXANDER, after having climbed the dizzy | 
heights of his ambition, and with his temples ' 


bound with chaplets dipped ina the blood of 


countless millions, Jooked down upon a con- | 
quered world, and wept that there was not } 


another world for him to conquer, set a city 
on fire and died in a scene of debauch. 
HanniBaL, after having, to the astonish- 
ment and consternation of Rome, passed the 
Alps, and having put to flight the armies of 
Rome, and stripped “ three bushels ef golden 
rings from the fingers of her slaughtered 
knights,” and made her foundations quake, 





| 
| 
| 
| 


fled from his country, being hated by those | 


/ own hand, unlamented and unwept, in a for- 
‘ eign land. 
> Casar, after having conquered eight hun- 
: dred cities, and dyeing his garments in the 
‘ blood of one miilion of his foes, after having 
‘pursued to death the only rival he had on 
earth, was miserably assassinated by those he 
‘considered his nearest friends; and in that 
very place, the attainment of which had been 
‘his greatest ambition. 
Bonararte, whose mandates kings and 
| popes obeyed, after having filled the earth 
/ with the terror of his name—after having 
deluged Europe with tears and blood, and 
}clothed the world in sackcloth, closed his 
days, in lonely banishment, almost literally 
exiled from the world, yet where he could 
sometimes see his country’s banner waving 
o’er the deep, but which did not nor could 
; not bring him aid. 
: Thus, these four men, who for the pecu- 
: liar situation of their portraits, seem to stand 
the representatives ofthose whom the world 
; calls great—these four men, who each in 


turn made the earth tremble to its very cen- 


j tre by their simple tread, severally died— 
} one by intoxication, or as was supposed, by 
j 


> 


} poison mingled in his wine—one a suicide— 


one murdered by his friends—and one a 
lonely exile. ‘How are the mighty fallen!" 





Western Sunsets.—Let nothing more 
be said of the brilliancy and beauty of an 
; Italian sunset. Last evening, just at the go- 
} ing down of the sun, the quiet of Sunday 
‘ was startled by the cry of fire, the clanging of 
bells and rattling of engines—down rolled 
the tide of population, when lo! and behold, 
the alarm arose from the brilliant reflection 
of the setting sun. Wedid not follow the 
engines, but understood that just as the de- 
partment was ready to “ plav away,” the sun 
cropped into the Lake and put himself out 
/—Cleveland Herald. 


5 





' Wrinxtes.—Young woman, would you 
not have wrinkles on your face? ‘Then 
cease fretting, murmuring, repining. Rise 
-atearly dawn, take the broom, sweep the 
‘ floor, make the beds, and get breakfast your- 
self. Such employment, with a cheerful 
| heart, will keep you from growing prema- 
‘ turely old and having your face lined with 
wrinkles and scowls. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


A public school was established at Cam- 
bridge in 1636. In 1638, it received the 
name of a college; and a large sum, eight 
hundred pounds, being bequeathed to it by 
Rev. Mr. Harvard of Charlestown, who had | 
been but a short time in the colony, his name } 
was given to the seminary, which it has ever 
since justly retained. The general court also | 
made a grant of £400 to the seminary the 
same year. The first teacher of the school | 
was Nathaniel Eaton; but he was soon re-| 
moved for his severe treatment both towards | 
his pupils and his usher. Rev. Henry Dun- . 
ster was elected President of the instituticn | 
in 1640, the year he arrived in the colony. | 
He was a very good classical scholar; but he 
doubted the propriety of baptising infants; | 
and in 1654 he retired from the chair. Rev. 
Charles Chauncey, a man of great learning, : 
succeeded him. Edward Everett has lately ' 
been appointed President of the institution. | 


The college buildings are seven in num- | 
ber, and all but one are large and spacious 
edifices for the accommodation ot the stu- 
dents, and for a library, lecture rooms, &c. 
To these may be added, as the property of } 
the college, a portion of the meeting-house of ; 
the first congregational church, and several | 
dwelling houses for the president and profes- 
sors. A new building for a library has also_ 
been erected. 


The present buildings are, Massachusetts | 
Hall, four stories high, anda hundred by: 
forty. Hollis, Stoughton and Halworthy : 
halls, of rather larger dimensions, and of more | 
recent structure: two buildings equally spa- 
cious, with public rooms, viz: a chapel, libra- | 
ry, lecture and dining rooms, and a_ small 
building formerly used as a chapel, but at’ 
present for anatomical apparatus and prepa- 


5 
) 
) 


rations. 





': During the last Assizes at Lewes, a gen- 
tleman asked Mr. Sergeant Onslow what was 
meant by an alibi? 
“Tt’s a lie by which many a rogue escapes 
hanging,” replied the witty Sergeant. 
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DEATH ON THE BATTLE-FIELD. 





After the Antique. 





J would not lie on a bed of down, 
Like a puling girl, to die; 

{ would not in the festal hall, 
Midst mirth and revelry. 


I would not die an aged man, 
With strength and reason gone ; 
Nor like a self devoted monk, 
In convent cell alone. 


I long upon the battle-field 
In foremost rank to fall, 

Midst charge of horse and clang of arms, 
My banner for my pall ! 


Or give me on the bloody deck 
Triumphantly to die, 

When falling spars and crashing wreck 
Proclaim our victory ! 


The above are answered by the annexed beautiful 
lines :— 


‘Jt is not on the battle-field 
That I would wish to die; 


It is not on a broken shield 
I'd breathe out my last sigh : 


* And though a soldier knows not how 
To dread a soldier’s doom, 

I ask no laurel for my brow, 
No trophy for my tomb ! 


‘ It is not that I scorn the wreath 
A soldier proudly wears ; 

It is not that I fear the death 
A soldier proudly dares : 


* When slaughtered comrades round me lie, 
I'd be the last to yield ; 

But yet I would not wish to die 
Upon the battle field ! 


When faint and bleeding in the fray, 
Oh ! still let me retain 

Enough of life to find my way 
To this sweet vale again : 


‘ For like the wounded weary dove 
That flutters to its nest, 

I fain would reach my own dear love, 
And die upon her breast.’ 





‘Please, have you any cold victuals?’ said a little 


> ragged girl to the cook ofa boarding house. ‘*The 


Lord bless you, no, we eat all our cold victuals hut.’’ 





The suicides in Paris, the last year were over 
3000. 


The California ladies, when dancing fandangoes, 


crack eggs over the heads of the gentlemen—but they 





are filled with cologne, lavender, rose water, or some 


other perfume. 


-—-— 


I’m boarding oul,’ as the loafer said, when he 


- curled up for the night on a pile of lumber. 
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THE TRUE SOLITUDE. 


BY THOMAS OMICRON. 





Vould that J owned a little valley fair, 
Far from the busy haunts of men away ; 
I’d go and build a Fairy dwelling there, 
And there abide until my latest day. 


And when I found where coo! and pleasant springs 
Gush forth with babbling joy *mid nature’s bowers; 
And where the vine around an old oak clings, 
And breathe their fragrance forth perennial flowers. 


And where the feathered songsters make the air 
Vocal with gladsome music all the day; 

And where the sportive squirrel makes his lair 
And loves amid the branches old to play. 


°Tis there with love and hope and joyful feeling, 
I°d build my Love a dwelling passing fair ; 

And when the shades of night o’er earth were stealing 
I'd sit and list to nature’s teachings there. 


I’d join no more in worldly noise and strife, 
I’d mingle no more in its Babel crowd, 
But in all peace and qniet pass my life, 
Where birds their notes and vocal songs pipe loud. 


I'd love to ramble o’er the green old hills, * 
I’d love to wander in the shady woods, 
Where but one voice should murmur with the rills, 


And but one love fill those deep solitudes. 





THE LIGHT OF HOME. 





BY MRS. S. J. HALE. 





My boy, thou wilt dream the world is fair 
Aud thy spirit will sigh to roam, 

And thou must go;—but never when there 
Forget the light of home. 


Thongh pleasure may smile with a ray more bright, 
It dazzles to lead astray, 

Like the meteor’s flash it will deepen the night, 
When thou treadst the lonely way. 


But the hearth of home has a constani flame, 
And pure as the vestal fire; 

°T will burn, ’twill burn, forever the same, 
For nature feeds the pyre. 


* The sea of ambition is tempest toss’d, 
And thy hopes may vanish like foam, 
But when sails are shivered and rudder lost, 
Then look to the light of home. 


And then, like a star through the midnight cloud, 
Thou shalt see the beacon bright, 

For never, till shining on thy shroud, 
Can be quenched its holy light. 


The sun of fame, ’twill gild the name, 
But the heart ne’er feels its ray ; 

And fashion’s smiles that rich ones claim, 
Are like the beams of a wintry day. 


And how dim.and cold those beams would be, 
Should life’s wretched wanderer come, 

But my boy, when the world is dark to thee, 
Then turn to the light of home. 
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FULLER. 


BY MISS FRANCES 





Isabella Emmett was possessed of a gush- 
ing, but it may be an erring, heart; but if so, 
to look for, and to expect too much from 
the perfection of human virtue, is an error 
common at least to us all; and the heart that 
is pure in itself naturally creates images of 
purity and nobility which it believes must 
sometimes be realized, and not unfrequently 


does the belief that we have met the object 


' ful expression of her lovely face. 


which it believes must sometimes be realiz- 
ed, and not unfrequently does the belief that 
we have met the object which is to realize 
our dreams lead us into that unguarded con- 
fidence that proves the wreck of happiness. 
Isabella Emmett was not beautiful, if per- 
fection of form and features constitutes beau- 
ty; but there was that in her sweet, intelli- 
gent face, and in the loving light of her large 
lustrous gray eyes, that caused the beholder 
to look again and again, to drink in the soul- 
But some- 


' times, when alone, you might have seen that 


| joyous light. 


lip without a smile, and her eve without its 
Isabella was gifted, and with 


‘her gifts possessed a heart full to overflowing 


of gushing, though timid feelings. And 
need I say what are the attributes of such a 
nature? What one of the gifted of our sex 


‘but has pictured to her glowing imagination 


ideal of perfection ? 


Who has not in 


her 


/ moments of solitude felt her cheek giow and 
' her heart leap impatiently—nay, almost pain- 


fully—to meet the image of her dreams ? 
Isabella sat in her little boudoir; her 

long, dark hair fell around her form in un- 

confined tresses, and the snowy fingers of 


‘ their mistress were unconsciously employed 


‘in plaiting ther in heavy braids. 


Various 


‘articles of ornament and dress were scat- 


tered carelessly around, among flowers and 


‘plants of the choicest kind ; yet she seemed 
’ to be forgetful of their purpose, and still re- 
' mained unoccupied, save by her thoughts. 


“ Yes,” she at Jength murmured, “ I have 


‘felt this yearning within me from my earli- 


~~ 


est remembrance; it has grown with my 


‘ strength, until it has become too much for my 


: peacefulness. 


It must be spent—I must 


‘love! ” 


ee 


Her countenance relaxed into a half mourn- 
ful smile, as she was aroused by the sound 
of her own voice; then quickly rising, she 
stood before her mirror, which gave back the 


’ reflection of her disordered figure and the 
’ yet musing expression of her face. Sudden- 
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ly starting, as if she remembered some duty 
forgotten, she commenced arranging her | 


hair. A slight tap was heard at the door 


and a delicate girl, with a fair, sweet face 


entered the apartment. 

“ Shall I assist you, Miss Isabella ?” she 
asked, in a voice of childish music. 

‘Ah, Sybil, I had forgotten myself; yes, 
you may give me your assistance, if you 
please,” replied Isabella. “It is later than J 
had thought, and you may just put back these 
braids in this style, @ Za Grecian, and fasten 
them with this gold rose. There, that will 
do. How plain I look; yet I think this style 
becomes my brow and the contour of my 
face. Well, now what shall I wear to cor- 
respond ? My spirits are below zero to-night, 
and [ think I ought not to mock them with 
gayety. ‘This pale blue satin, how will this 
jook, Sybil?” 

“Oh, sweetly upon you, I think,” she an- 
swered. 

“ Well, now, a plain gold bracelet, and all’s 
right,” said Isabella, as she clasped it upon 
her rounded arm. 

“If I were a gentleman, I should fall in 
_ with you to-night,” said Sybil, smiling- 
y 


. ' 
ly, [ hope we shall meet some entertaining 
person to-night, for I feel, as you say, hor- 


: ribly.” 


The elegant apartments of Mrs. Wood- 


' gate were thrown open for a smail soiree, and 


were crowded with the wealth, beauty and 
aristocracy of the city. Nearly the last of 
all came the stranger, and Isabella could not 
but be struck with his graceful entry. But 
not until she heard the tones of his voice, and 
listened to the force and richness of his con- 
versational powers, did she learn how much 


she admired him. Herself possessed of more 


‘Ah! my pretty, unsophisticated Sybil | 


knows very little with what gentlemen fall in 
love. Should shego with me to-night, she 
would be grieved to see the contrast between 
me and the other jadies. She would no lon- 
ger cali me lovely.” 

“ Other ladies have not such a sweet face 
as yours,” replied the young girl. “TI should 
lave you for your winning smile, Miss Isa- 
bella.” 

“ T cannot forbear a hope,” said Isabella 
with a half smile, half sigh “that some no-’ 
ble gentleman will look upon me with your 
eyes; but 1 do not feel anxious to go,” she 


added. 


The musical tones of her watch announced 


than ordinary facility in conversation, 
yet she felt surprised to find with what tact 
and readiness he called forth the half unex- 
pressed ideas of her mind, and how graceful- 
ly he filled the abrupt pauses which will 
sometimes occur. Isabella was called to the 
instrument, and seating herself, she sang 
Bayley’s touching song, “ Teach, oh! teach 
me to forget.” When she had concluded, 
raised her eyes and encountered the earnest 
mournful gaze of McLeland, the interesting 
stranger. Ah indefinable thrill shot: through 
her pulses, and, rising from the piano, she 
hastily retired, despite the persyasions of the 
company to have her continue singing. The 
evening passed away more agreeably than Is- 


-abella had anticipated ; for there was but 


the hour of nine, and descending to the hall | 


she found the carriage waiting. 

“Do you know that we are to see a stran- 
ger to-night?” asked Mrs. Stanley, who had 
called for her. ‘Iam told that he is likely 
to become quite a lion, as he is the handsom- 
est man now in the city.” 

« Ah? Il am glad that we shall see some- 
thing new,” replied Isabella, “ I am_ heartily 
tired of our set of beaux. 

“ Oh, you naughty girl! Not when we have 
such charming men, surely?” said Mrs. 
Stanley, laughing. 

“ Well, I will make acknowledgements in 


was abundant, a soft brown. 


little time in which the stranger was not near 
her, and to enjoy the delight of such con- 
versation as his was to her the highest plea- 
sure. 

Isabella did not close her eyes in sleep that 
nicht without an image in her mind of one 
to love ; and insensibly, yet with sufficient 
consciousness to bring a glow to her cheek, 
did her ideal assimilate itself to the form of 
McLeland. He was in figure rather above 
the medium stature, symmetrically shaped ; 
eyes of that peculiar color which agrees ofa 
dark liquid hazel when in thes ade, but 
when seen ina strong light are intensely 
blue. Lurge they were, and deeply expres- 
sive. His complexion was somewhat em- 
browned by exposure; and his hair, which 
The expression 


of his face was agreeable, and, if you. ob- 


their favor,” replied Isabella ; “but, serious- ' 


served it closely, there was shade of pen- 
sive thought upon it that did not disappear 
even when he smiled, but gave to his smile 
that indescribably touching expression which 
immediately strikes the heart. It would have 
been difficult to have guessed his age, but he 
might have been twenty-eight. He Was@ 
tourist, and tarrying: several days in New 
York, had received a card to the soiree at 
Mrs. Woodgate’s. 


—T i ey 
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On the day following the soiree, there was 


an exhibition of prize paintings by the young | 


artists of the city. Here Isabella again met 
the stranger. He was standing in an atti- 
tude of deep musing, gazing upon a picture 


of a lovely, a very lovely girl, who knelt. 


supplicatingly before a hard, stern-looking 
man, who had taken her harp for a small 
rice, and now refused to restore it fora 
arger one, wishing to retain it foran unin- 
telligent, simple-looking creature in the back- 
ground. As McLeland perceived Miss Em- 
met’s approach, he aroused himself with a 
deep sigh and turned away. He returned 


however in a short time and accompanied her | 


whilst viewing the picture gallery. When 
they came to the scene we have mentioned, 
Isabella remarked— 

“I noticed you observing this with a great 
deal of interest. Pray, was it the beauty of 
the lady that so fascinated you?” 

Again a deep sighescaped him as he an- 
swered— 

“Not alone; but the face, the scene, re- 
mind meof the past. The past!” he re- 
peated, jorgetfullv. “Aye, aye, the melan- 
choly past!” But recovering himself, he 
continued the examination with seeming in- 
terest, and at its close he accompanied Isa- 
bella home, requesting permission to call 
again, which was granted. 

For some weeks he lingered in the city, 
and not ti!l he heard of Isabella’s intended 
return home (for she was only visiting at her 
aunt’s) did he express his intention of contin- | 
ving his journey. Ather request, he prom- 
i ue visit her home upon his western tour. 

Itas a mystery to ourselves how we can be 
won to confidence so easily ; but soit is. A 
nature congenial with our own draws sure- 
ly, though silently, the chords of sympathy. 


uatil they are woven into a perfect trust, , 
“ments remarking upon the beauty of the 
night, when McLeland observed— 


and most sure is sadness to call forth the 
sympathies of a heart like Isabella’s. Insen- 


sibly had she allowed herself to attempt to. 
divine the secret cause of pensiveness in Mc- ' 
Leland ; deeply had she felt for him in his | 
abstracted moods, and now, in her quiet 
; blossoms on her grave,” he answered. 


gifted should be the victim of sorrow—how | 


home, she thought and wondered why one so 


one, with such lively sensibility as seemed 
to be his, should be so insensible to beauty 
for. he regarded the lovely with put a sigh— | 
why one with his powers of pleasing should | 
rather avoid society. 

One month and another had flown quietly | 
by, and yet Isabella had not heard from Mc- : 
Leland. One evening at sunset she had’ 
wandered out alone, and seated herself upon | 


' ted 
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‘the bank of a stream, in the shadow of a 


wood. Ata short distance from where she 
sat wound the foot-path that led from the vil- 
lage to the residence of Mrs. Emmet. Not 
long had she sat, carelessly tracing some im- 
promptu lines upon a sheet in ber folio, when 
the sound of a horse’s hoofs fell upon her ear. 
Turning in the direction of the sound, she 
started with an earnest expression of pleas- 
ure. Isabella noted that his appearance was 
much changed ; his face was pale, and his 
eye sunken and sad. In answer to her in- 
quiries for his health, he replied that he had 


been an invalid for the last two weeks, but 


that, his health improving, he had concluded 
upon seeking some secluded situation in the 
country, where he might find repose, and 
thinking that the society of Mrs. Emmet 
might be as conducive to the health of his 
mind as the air of the country to that of his 
body, he had sought her native village. They 
returned together to her residence, where he 
was introduced to Mrs. Emmet, who invited 
him to remain a visitor at her house whilst 
he awaited the restoration of his health. 
After some little persuasion, he accepted 


‘this invitation, and was soon made the recip- 


ient of every kindness and attention calcula- 
to restore health and cheerfulness. 
Weeks glided unobserved away. 

One lovely night in June—it was the eve- 


“ning previou§ to the departure of McLeland 
'—Isabella and her guest sat upon the balco- 


ny opening to the south. They had that af- 
ternoon been rambling through all the pleas- 
ant nooks and dells, in the old wood close by 
and in the converse inspired by such scengs, 
Isabella had drawn from him hints of his for- 
mer life, and finally a promise that he would 
tell her of that fair creature, his sister, of 
whom he seemed to cherish so constant a re- 
membrance. They had sat fora few mo- 


“ Tt was such a nightas this when I last 
stood by the grave of my sister.” 

“Ts she then dead ?” asked Isabella. 

“ Yes—many summers have shed their 


«The grief you cherish seems of more re- 
cent date,” said Isabella, timidly ; “ you must 
have loved your sister well to mourn thus 
constantly and long.” 

For a moment a heart-rending sigh was 


‘his only reply ; then he said, in tones of emo- 


tion— 

“ ] thought that I loved her, but she prov- 
ed to me the unfathomable depths of woman’s 
affection. Oh, how have I cursed ‘that vain 
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ambition and self pride which I mistook for 
love of her!” 


Isabella feared to make any reply, but sat. 


in silent sympathy watching the changes of 
his agitated countenance. At length he re- 


sumed— 
“IT was the son of a proud family. Wealth, 


and, I may say, more of talent than falls to. 
the common mass, were theirs; but at the. 
time I entered upon my collegiate course my | 
father died, when it was discovered that his: 
under great embarrassment. , 


affairs were 
Every thing was done to retrieve, as far as 
possible, his lesses; but creditors became 


alarmed and clamorous, and my mother sat- : 
isfied them by making a sacrifice of all the. 


property left her; excepting a few valuables 
that were treasured in the family. 
too, were soon, one by one, disposed of, to af- 
ford means to pay the expenses of my educa- 
tion. Whilst I was at school my mother 
died, leaving me only one friend and conso- 


ler, my sister, who was four years older than | 
' It now became : the deep sigh of exhaustion from Emilie’d 
necessary that I should abandon my hopes of : room, and my heart smote me that | alloweg 
a collegiate education and look around for ' her to toil thus for me. 


myself, though yet young. 


some situation ; for, young asI was, I felt it: 


10 be necessary to endeaver to aid my sister, 
who seemed stricken down bythe weight and 


extent of her calamities ; and yet, in all her. 


sorrow, she came to me with soothing words 
of encouragement, and bade me try to contin- 
ue my studies. L[asked her how this could 
be—how, indeed, it would be possible for us 
to finda comfortable support? She told me 
to come that night to her room and she would 
yeve matured some plan for us both. My 

eart overflowed with grief and love for her ; 
for I could not but feel that there was a deep 
devotion on the part of my sister and a for- 
bearance to indulge in her own sadness that 
required a master effort of her gentle mind. 
Thet evening I went to her chamber and 
found her in the attitude of prayer. | paus- 


ed to gaze upon her ; her face was pale and. 
her cheeks bore the traces of tears, byt«the . 


expression was that of calm resignation. Im- 


pelled by a feeling I could not resist. I sank | 
She threw her | 


upon my knees beside her. : 
arm around me, and prayed in an audible 


voice for God to strengthen her and prepare | 
me to meet any current of opposition which | 
I might be doomed to struggle with ; then : 
rising, she seated me by her side, and unfold- | 
ed calmly and affectionately my course of | 


duty tome. She told me to pursue, as far 
as possible under her instruction, my stud- 
ies; and that when she could no longer be 
my teacher, she hoped to find sume means to 


‘These, : 


‘procure the necessary assistance, assuring me 
she should be able to do her part. All she 
required was that I should apply every pow- 
er and energy of mind to the attainment of 
knowbedge ; for she could not see my talents 
buried and my hopes crushed by the wither- 
ing blight of poverty. I wept freely; prem- 
ising toexert every drooping faculty in the 
accomplishment of our mutual wish. How 
. sweet was her mournful smile of encourage- 
ment when I gave utterance to my dreams of 
, success and schemes of advancement; and 
how ardently did I destre and promise to re- 
ward her when I attained to the greatness at 
which I aimed! 

“We were living in a small suit of rooms 
on the outskirts of a northern city. There 
constantly dav by day, } saw my sister at her 
unremitting employment with the needle and 
pencil, and I oftentimes wondered how she 
could endure so much exertion; and some- 
times, when wearied with my studies, | threw 
myself upon my bed, unable tosleep, I heards 


Once, upon risinin 
‘and going to her,I found her employed » 
‘writing. This Lhad never known beforee 
but now | found that, after performing thr 
‘incessant labor of the day, a great part of hee 
nights were spent in giving to paper th- 
transcendantly lovely pictures of her glowh 
ing imagination. In vain | urged that sucd 
unremitting exertion of mind and body woul, 
destroy her, and thus doom alike my dream 
of happiness and greatness to death. She 
answered firmly that she could not swerve 
from her purpese, that a part of our means 
were derived from that source, and I must 
say ne more against it. Jt seemed to me 
that my mind expanded, soared and grew, 
through the influence of her example. I 
could not lose an hour but it seenmiéd a fla- 
‘grant sin, and perhaps never two beings in 
‘the same circumstances were each so de¥o-— 
ted to the attainment ef an object. A year 
had passed since the death of our patents 
Emilie was fast sinking under her continued 
exertions, and unable Jonger to pursue her 


¢ 


: usval employments. 
‘she was at Jength persuaded to relinquish 
‘ her labors entirely, and, to support us during 
‘this time, her harp, her last treasure,” was 
sacrificed. Another year, during which Em- 
‘ ilie’s health was fast declining, had gone by. 
; began to feel, as I looked upon her faded 
‘ face and delicate form, the anguish of a mur- 


4 


: derer. 
; “One night, as we sat together looking 


Throvgh my entreaties “ 


% 
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out upon the delicious beauty of a summer 


evening sky, when the moonlight crept in at 
every crevice, softening even the plain furni- 
ture of our little room into an appearance of 
beauty, and calming our wearied minds, Em- 
ilie broke the hitherto undisturbed silence by 
saying— 

“* My heart is full of music to-night ; I 


feel as if it would be happiness to touch the | 


chord of my harp ence more.’ 


“It was the first time she had spoken of } 


it since she had parted with it, and a sudden 
thought struck my mind. 

“You shallhave it,” I exclaimed, starting 
up. ‘Why, brother,’ said Emilie, mildly, 
‘you are not in earnest?’ How do you think 
to obtain my harp?’ 

«*T will borrow it,’ I answered, earnestly. 

«¢ Ah!’ said Emilie, mournfally, ‘you would 
have poor success in borrowing it from its 
present owner.’ 

«* But [ will try—I will beg it at least one 
hour,’ I urged, perssisting in my determina- 
tion; and at length Emilie, ove-pursuaded by 
my earnestness, consented to allow me to 
make the effort. 

* “Impelled by my unusual excitement, I 
hurried on with rapid steps, until I arrived 


im front of a large mansion in one of the prin- ’ 


cipal streets, from whence issued {sounds of 


music. It was the tones of Emilie’s harp to- 


which I listened, and quickly ascending the 


marble steps, I rung the bell violently. I 


was shown into a parlor occupied by three 
persons—one an elderly gentleman, the oth- 
ertwo a younger gentleman and lady. At 
the first sight ofelegance from which I had 
been.so long debarred, a sort of embarrass- 
ment crept over me; but quickly recovering, 
l answered the inquiries of the master of the 
house, by making known my errand. 

“«* Borrow a harp!’ he exclaimed, ina 
sneering tone. | 

“ «Yes, sir; you bought my sister’s harp 
one year ago—it was what she greatly priz- 
ed, and it was hard to part with it, sir.’ 

“*Phen why did she dispose of it?’ he 
inquired. 


swered, somewhat proudly ; ‘to purchase the 
means of comfort and gratification for me ; 
and now, that she is very ill, I wish to beg 
it for one hour to make her happy. My 
tones grew tremulous and weak, but the old 
inah was unmoved. 

“This is a pretty pretence to speculate 
upon, truly—a fine idea, indeed !’ said he, 
mockingly. ‘No, no—tell the girl to come 
here; 1 shall be very hichly entertained by 


soon engaged the services of a medical gen- 
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her performance!’ and laughing scornfully, he 
turned away. 

“Tt was a wild thought, and altogether im- 
practicable, had I paused to reflect either up- 
on the inconvenience of the thing or the in- 
credulity of the world; but I had thought on- 
ly of gratifying Emilie’s desire, and now felt 
how utterly mistaken Eshould be, did I expect 
sympathy or even credence from the mass of 
‘those among whom we had once moved. Giv- 
ing but one glance toward the younger per- 
sons in the room, [ hurried away with a sor- 
rowful heart. I had proceeded but half way 
down the street, when I was accosted by 
some one coming up with me. I immediate- 
ly recognized the gentleman whom I had seen 
in the parlor, and who now spoke politely to 
me, and inquired for what the harp had been 
sold. { told him, and, led oa by his inqui- 
ries, gave him my name and history. He 
parted from me, saying,‘ I think I have good 





/ news for you.’ 


“Upon my return, I found Emilie lying up- 
on the bed, suffering from extreme pain in her 
chest and side; but she would not allow me 
to call for professional aid, in our present cir- 
cumstances, and, concealing as much as pos- 
sible her illness from me, she bade me retire. 
I obeyed, though sleep did not visit me that 
night, being indiscribably pained by her rest- 
lessness. The following day found her no 
better, and without her knowledge I set out 
for professional advice. On my way, I again 
met the gentleman of the preceding evening, 
and stopping to inquire my errand, | informed 
him of my sister’s increased illness, and that 
I was in quest of a physician. He offered t 
accompany me, and proceeding together, we 





tleman of skill, and giving him my address, 
we turned toward home. 

«¢T think,’ said my companion, ‘that I 
promised you same good news. Here,’ said 
he, taking a paper from his pocket, ‘you are 
advertised as the heir at law of a considerable 
property inthe city of Philadelphia.’ 

* T could have fallen at his feet, and thank- 





: ‘ed him in the dust, so great was my joy at 
**For love of me, sir, her brother,’ I an- 


this intelligence, How | expressed my grat- 


‘ titude I know not; but taking him home with 
“me to receive Emilie’s thanks, we found that 
‘she had arisen, and was sitting at the table 


finishing a sketch. Upon announcing the 
name of my new friend,which was Granville, 
Emilie’s face beeame as colorless as snow, 


‘and no sooner did he recognize her than, 
, with an exclamation of joy, he advanced, and 


kneeling kissed her hand. ‘The color return- 
ed to her face with sucha glow as had not 














suffused her cheeks for many months. 

‘“«* Rise, Granville,’ said she, with a smile. 
‘Tam no longer Lady Emma.’ 

“* You are, indeed, sadly changed since I 
had the honor of being your page in our play 
at Saratoga,’ he replied. ‘1 did not think 
while I was accompanying your brother here 
to see in his sister one whom [| have ever re- 
membered with so much esteem; nor did the 
name, although it sounded to me familiar, 
strike me as being yours.’ 

“* You seldom heard my real name: being 
called only Lady Emma from the circum- 
stances of our play,’ replied Emilie. 

“« And to this circumstance, no doubt, is 
owing that of my not remembering your 
name. I have sought you, though in vain, 
ever since my return from Europe.’ 

“«Tam forgotten in my former sphere,’ 
said Einilie, ina low tone; ‘the caprices of 
fortune oftimes leave us few to remember us.’ 

“«T desire to be first among those whe re- 


member you, Miss Emilie,’ said Granville, | 
‘as when I forget you! shall lose one of the ' 


fairest images my mind has ever received.’ 
“Emilie smiled mournfully, but made no 
reply. I nowcame forward, forI had for- 


borne to interrupt their conversation, and | 
made known to her the change in our for-' 
tune, and again expressing my gratitude to’ 


Granville. Emilie’s joy was not like mine; 


but bowing her head upon her hands she re- | 


mained silent. When she again looked up 
her eyes were streaming with tears. Plac- 


ing her hand in that of Granville, she said— | 


“* For my brother’s sake I am under the 
deepest obligation to you ; for myself, the de- 
sire of wealth is no longer mine. 
tone us a service by this timely discovery, 


which we cannot, perhaps, ever repay, for I | 


have felt this morning my utter incapability 


to support any longer my unceasing duties.’ ’ 


“* Tam only too happy to be made the in- 
strument of service to you,’ replied Granville 
in a voice of emotion, ‘and am more than re- 


paid fora much greater benefit by the pleas- | 


ure it gives me to meet you again. Iam 
much grieved that I find you in such ill- 


health, but fondly hope to see you well soon | 


and surrounded by all that can contribute to 
your happiness.’ 
- “ The entrance of the physician interrap- 


ted further conversation, and Granville took . 


his leave, promising to see us again. 


“Emilie’s disease was pronounced palmo- | 
, earth. 


nary, and that the greatest possible care was 


necessary to restore her health, which has ‘ 
Emilie in her room. 


suffered almost irreparable injury. 


“Granville, who promised to be my agent, 
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‘repaired immediately to Philadelphia, while ] 
remained and devoted myself exclusively to 
Emilie, whose disease seemed to mock the 
power of medicine. Granville returned in 
iwo weeks, and at my request bought and 
furnished a house entirely by his own taste. 
Emilie’s gratitude was too deep for words, 
when. upon arriving at our new residence, 
a delightful cottage a little distance in the 
country, to find, in a room fitted for her, her 
own harp, which Granville had been enabled 
to obtain only by substituting another and 
more costly one. This was done by his own 
means, nor would he accept any recompense, 
saying nothing could give him so much satts- 
faction as the knowledge that he had been 
able to do Emilie a real pleasare. 

“ Under the excitement of new scenes and 
new circumstances, she seemed for a time to 
revive ; but it was only excitement, and when 
it had subsided she again failed rapidly. 
How often and how bitterly did I blame my- 
self for allowing her to wear out her life for 
me ; but she ever reproved me gently, saying 
she should have died happily, knowing she 
had purchased with her life the welfare of 
mine—that the fault, if fault there was, be- 
longed to her, who had desired my future 
distinction more earnestly than life. She 
sometimes reasoned that, had I been left to 
' struggle with adversity, my spirit, which was 

extremely sensitive, would have received a 
blight from which it wouid never have re- 
covered ; and that, to prevent this, and to 
furnish the means by which I might pass 
with ease and honor to my proper sphere, 
had been the constant aim of all her labors. 
That now I possessed those means, she was 
no longer needed, and to die, should it become 
necessary, would give her no pain, save the 
parting with me. I cannot express the min- 
gled grief and consolation with which her 
language inspired me ; but I attempted to re« 
: pay her more than sisterly care for me with 
‘the deepest devotion. Granville, who had 
become Emilie’s acknowledged lover, was 
‘seldom absent from us ; and although she 
was to my quick perception rapidly failing, 
he was still deceived into hope by her vivaci- 
‘ty and cheerfulness, mistaking the show for 
the real enjoyment of health. 

_ Autumn, with all its georgeous beauty, 
had come upon our clime. Its gaudy flowers 
were already withering, end every breeze 
bore showers of rainbow-colored leaves to the 
One afternoon, the warmest and 
brightest in October, I sat with Granville and 
She had arisen from 
her couch, to which she had been confined 
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for ‘some weeks, and was engaged with us in ‘of the lofty love of woman. That she was 
an animating conversation. There was unu- } more dear to him because she reminded him 
sual brightness ia her eye and a bright bloom ‘of his sister, did not seem probable to her; 
upon her cheek. Running her fingers over | but from this circumstance she hoped to be 
the chords of herharp, shetried some new able to crntribute to the removal of that mel- 
music which Granville had brought her; ' ancholy which was preying upon his exis- 
then ina voice of exquisite sweetness, and | tence. Could she succeed, she should have 
with more than usual foe, she sung some ' lived to some purpose ; for she had learned 
lines of her own composition ; ; that true love does not consist in the selfish 
: desire of possession to make our own happi- 
* O, there are spirits round me now— : ness, but in a real devotion to the happiness 
I feel the swoop of their bright wings; of the object. ‘Thus, with an undefined vis- 


Teer uade Lrodh or hcie tas ion of the future in her heart, she sank to 


Deep echoes start and thrill along, } sleep. 
From chord to chord, within my breast, ; The following morning she met McLeland 
Till my whole spirit swells with song ia the library! 


And trembles with a bright unrest. 2 66 Why not stay with us yet longer?” she 


« Bright beings throng the sumit air, ‘asked timidly. “We will strive to make 
And murmur in their silver tone ;you happy; and to have the pleasure of 

A song of other days, when care } your society will be the highest gratification 
To my light heart was all unknown. to mvself and mother.” 


Would [ could join your spirit choir— 
Could mingle in your murm’ring song; “T have already trespassed too long upon 


E’en now I feel the thrilling fire— your hospitality,” he replied. ‘I would not 
O, take me to your bright-winged throng!’ _; be guilty of abusing your kindness.” 


“Nor will you,” said Isabella, “ but would 
rather confer a kindness by bestowing upon 
{us your society, for we are so far removed 
, from the city as not to see much company, 
; and are therefore quite secluded. You will 
he sat some moments silent. At length he } find it pleasant, now that you are well enough 

, to explore the country about us, and you shal} 


continued— . S often h if enine t4'8 
«“ She was laid in a little nook of the | 22 Have company, I! you desire it. 


church-yard, apart from all others, and her ' “You almost persuade me to place myself 
grave was enclosed by an iron railing. A, Yet more under obligations to you, and I am 
simple marble slab is her only monument, ! already greatly in your debt for health ond 
: cheerfulness.” 


and on it is engraved the name of ‘ Emilie.’ } iS ; 
A hedge of sae Tinos 0 tn on every side, | “Then discharge the debt by remaining with 


for I would not have the world she loved so | US*” Said ae 1% and they repaired together 
. : *4° t 
little intrude upon her last abiding place. I> !° the breakfast room, to cmmunicate the 
‘ intelligence to Mrs. Emmet. 


have carried out her wish, and what was > ti te’ leaded sa ten ah th ot S 
dallgtike sila’ have neaght kaowlodge, and | is a lovely morning in the month of Sep- 


found it, and have made myself what the | tember; the groves are yet verdant with heavy 
world calls great; but [ have no longer any } foliage,with here and there a tree whose ver- 
. 3 . > ; } " 

ambition to gratify, and fame and pleasure ; dure ‘igs me np apa sh 7 ne 
are alike unsatisfying. I have found that de- : ee ° gi ry i" es Fg i ‘ 
light in your society which none else has af-'* PT? tyes . : bbe pasate A 
forded me for years, and the more that you | J°Y°US y Sane r Aenediaa se mtei A bated: 20 thi 
remind me of Emilie in our days of prosperi- | ©°C"°S' JOY issue from the windows of the 
ty.” ‘principal parlor in Mrs. Emmet’s house, 
' Isabella was too much awed by the touch- mingled with expressions of subdued sadness, 
ing melancholy of his manner to make any | and within are seen a company om smiling 
reply ; but with tearful eyes bade him good } faces, vate eueny Bag: with of ook of pride 
night and hastened to her chamber. ; upon bis lips, andthe grace of love in his 

ew thoughts and new emotions were in °Y® stands in their midst, with a fair, sweet 
Isabella’s heart that night. She did not at- ' girl by his side, upon whose brow gleams 


tempt to couceahfrom herself that she loved : he orange wreath. Need we tell you that 


McLeland, but felt a pensive pride in her ; Isabella was the bride of the brother of Emilie? 


heart that she had found one so well worthy; Wooster, Ohio, 1846. 


And, as if in answer to her invoeation, her } 
spirit joined the ‘ bright-winged throng ’ be- 
fore the throne of Heaven.” 

His voice sunk almost to a whisper as he 
concluded, and burying his face in his hands, 
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THE TULIP-POPLAR; | _Itis a beanial morning, bot she. you 


{ Itis a beautiful morning, but the young 
; traveler feels not the breeze, cares not for the 
} joyous beam. Nor do those wreaths of autum- 








OR, 
Che Poor Men Heroes of the Revolution. 


BY GEORGE LIPPARD. 





One fine morning in the fall of 1780, seven | 


men went out by the roadside to watch for 
robbers! 

Four of these men concealed themselves 
in the bushes on the summit of a high hill. 

Three comrads sat down under a large pop- 
lar tree—some hundred yards tothe south- 
waid—for a pleasaut game of cards. 

These are plain sentences, telling simple 


facts, yet on those simple facts hinged the | 
destiny of George Washington, the Conti-, 


nential Army, and the cause of freedom. 





Let us go yonder into the ho!low, where | 
the high-way, descending a hill, crosses a: 
gentle brook, ascends the opposite hill, and 
is lost to view among the trees to the south. | 
On either side of the road darkens the foliage | 
of the forest trees, scarcely tinged by the | 
breath of autumn. 

This gentle brook, tossing and murmuring } 
on its way, is surmounted by a bridg of rude } 
pine planks, defended on either side by a} 
slender railing. 

A dark-brown horse stands champing the | 


bit and tossing his black mane inthe centre | 


of the bridge, while the dismounted rider. 


bends over yonder railing, and gazes down 
into the brooklet with a vacant stare. 


Let us look well upon that traveler. Tne 
manly form, enveloped in a biue overcoat, 
the young brow, surmounted by a farmer’s 
round hat, the undercoat of a rich claret hue, 
with gold buttons and tinselled trinkets, the 
well polished boots, all display the mingled 
costume of a yeoman and a soldier. 


His rich brown hair tosses aside from his 
brow: his dark hazel eye grows glassy with 


thought: his cheek is white and red by turns. ' 


Now his lip is compressed, and now it quiv- 
ers- Look! Heno longer leans upon the 
railing, no longer gazes down into the dark 
waters, but pacing hurredly up and down the 
rustic bridge the elegance of his form, the 
beauty of his manly face, to the light of day. 


The sun is seen by intervals through the 


tops of these eastern trees; the song of birds is ' 
in the woods; the air comes freighted with 


the rich odors of fall. Itisa beautiful mor- 
ning. Light, feathery clouds floating over- 


head, only sergp to realize the clear blue of 
R. | 


he autumnal 


‘boon—the sword ofa general. 


: nal mist, hanging in graceful festoons among 
; the tall forest trees, arrest the glance of his 
: hazel eye. 

He paces along the bridge. Now he lays 
his hand upon the mane of his horse; now 
hastily buttons his overcoat, as if to conceal 
; the undercoat of claret, with its handsom gold 
, buttons ; and at last, pausing in the centre of 
; the bridge, he clasps his hands, and gazes ab- 
sently upon the rough planks. ° 

Well may that man that paces the bridge, 
thus clasping his hands, thus stand like mar- 
ble, with his dark hazel eyes glassy with 
thought. 

For he is a Gambler. 

He has matched his life against glittering 
The game 
he plays is—Treason—if he wins, an army is 
betrayed, a General captured, a Continent 
lost. If he loses, he dies on the gallows, 
with the rope about his neck and the bandage 
over his eyes. 

Was he not a bold Gambler ? 

He has been far into the enemy’s country. 
Over the river, up the rocks, and into the se- 
cret chamber. With the Traitor he has 
planned the Treason. Now he is on his way 
home again to the city, where his General 
awaits him, trembling with suspense. 

Is that not a handsome boot on his right 
‘foot? Ido not allude so much to the heavy 
tops, nor to the polished surface, but to the 
‘ glove-like nicety with which it envelopes the 
manly leg. That boot contains the fortress 
of West Point, the liberty of George Wash- 
ington, the safety of the Continental Army ! 
' An important boot, you will admit, and well 
, adapted to create fever in his mind-who wears 
‘ It. 

; One question is there before the mind of 
, that young traveler : Can he pass unmolested 
to the city of New York ? 
He has come far on his journey ; he has 
; passed through perils that chilled his blood, 
‘and now thirty miles alone remain. But 
thirty miles of neutral ground, ravaged by 
' robbers from both armies, who plunder the 
' American because he is not a Briton, and 
: rob the Briton because he is not an Ameri- 
can. 
This is a thrilling question. 
Those papers in his boot, once transferred 
‘to Sir Henry Clinton, this young gentleman 
will be rewarded with a General’s commis- 
sion. 

As this brilliant thought passes over his 
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mind, there comes another thought, sad, 
sweet, tender. 


The little sitting room yonder in England, | 


where his fair-haired sister, and his sister 
with the flowing dark tresses, are seated by 


the mother’s knee talking of him, their ab- | 
O, it is sweet to dream by } 
night, but sweeter, far, to dream by day, with | 
A ‘beautiful dream !: 


sent brother! 


the eyes wide open. 
That old familiar room, with oaken wainscot 
and antique furniture ; the mother, with her 


placid face, venerable with grey hair ; the | 


fair girls now blushirfg and ripening into 
women! 

He will return home ; yes, they shall hear 
his manly step. 
door, and instead of the untitled Cadet, be- 
hold the renowned General. The thought 


fires his soul. 
He gives his fears tothe wind. For he 


is a brave man, but now he is afraid, for 


he is doing a coward’s work, and feels a 


coward’s pangs. ; 
He springs on his horse, and with Wash- 


ington, West point, and the Continental Ar- } 


my, in his right boot, he passes on his way. 


Let us go up yonder hill before him. | 


What is this we see ? 

Three men seated beneath a tree playing 
eards! Alone and magnificent stands that 
Tulip-Poplar, its broad limbs extending at 
least forty feet from the trunk, and that trunk 
six feet in diameter. Such a tree you ma 
not see in your life time. A trunk, like the 
column of some Druid Temple, hewn of 
granite rock, a shade like the shelter of 
some colossal war-tent. How 
green leaves toss to and fro to the impulse of 
the breeze ! 

It stands somewhat aside from the road, 
separated frora the trees of yonder wood. 

While these men pass the cards and fill 
the air with the song and laugh, Jet us draw 
near. 

That small man, leaning forward. with the 
the smile on his lips, is named Wélliams. 
He is near forty years of age, as you can see 


by the incipient wrinkles on his face. His : 


eostume, a plain farmer’s dress, with belt and 
powder horn. By his side, reclining on the 
ground, a man of large frame, stalwart arms, 


broad chest, also leans forward, his eyes’ 


fixed upon the game. He is named Van 
Wert. His face, dogged and resolute in its 


expression, gives you an idea of his charac- ‘ 


ter. The third, a tall, well-formed man of 
some twenty years, with an intelligent coun- 


tenance and dark eye, is dressed in a faded | 
British uniform. 


He is at once the most in- 





They shall look from the | 


the broad : 
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, telligent and soldierlike man of the company. 
) His name is Paulding. 

Their rifles are laid against the trunk of 
‘the tulip-poplar. Here we have them, in- 
tent upon their game, laughing in careless 
glee, now and then singing a camp song, 
while the cards move briskly in their fin- 
gers. 

All at oace the party turned their faces to 

‘the north. The sound of a horse’s hoof 
; struck on their ears. 
‘“ Here comes a stranger!” exclaimed Van 
‘Wert, with a marked Dutch accent. “ A 
fine, gentlemanlike man. Hey, Paulding ? 
Had we not better stop him ? ” 

Paulding sprang to his feet. He beheld 
/our young traveler riding slowly towards 
‘the tree. In a moment he was in the 
, highway, intently regarding the stranger 
/ whom he surveyed with a meaning glance. 


As his horse reached the poplar tree Will- 
iams sprang forward and seized the reins, 
while Paulding presented his rifle to the 
; breast of the young man. 

“Stand!” he exclaimed, in a deep sono- 
“ Which way?” 

For a moment the stranger gazed in the 
i face of the soldier, who stood before him, 
‘clad ina British uniform. A shade of doubt, 
‘inquiry, fear, passed over his handsome 
face. 

| “Gentlemen,” said he, in a voice which 
struck their ears in tones of music,“ I hope 
you belong to our party ? ” 

“ Which party ?” asked Paulding. 

“ The Lower Party!” returned the trav- 
; eler. 

A smile darted over Paulding’s face. 

** So do I,” said he, still keeping his rifle 
at the breast of the unknown. 

“lam a British officer?” exclaimed the 
, young man, rising proudly in his stirrups; as 
/he displayed a gold watch in his extended 
‘hand. “IJtrust that you will know better 
than to detain me, when you learn that Iam 
out of the country on particular business.” 


The three soldiers started. The athletic 
Van Wert advanced to the side of Williams 
‘and seized the other bridle rein. Paulding 
‘smiled grimly. 

Dismount!” he said, pointing the rifle to 
ithe heart of the stranger, who gazed from 
; face to face with a look of wonder. 

“My God!” said he, gaily, with a faint 
‘laugh, “I suppose I must do anything to 
' pass.” 

He drew from his breast a paper, which 


The other sold- 


‘rous voice. 


‘he extended to Paulding. 
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ter’s looked over their comrade’s shoulder as 
he read it aloud: 


Head Quarters, Robinson’s 
House, Sep’r. 22d, 1780. 
Permit Mr. John Anderson to pass the 
Guards to the White Plains, or below if he 
chooses. He being on Public Business by 
my direction, B. Arwoup, M. Gen. 


“ Now,” said the bearer of this passport, as 


he dismounted, “ [hope you will permit me } 


to pass. You will risk a great deal by de- 
taining me. General Arnold will not light- 
ly overlook my detention, I assure you!” 

Paulding, with the paper in his hand, 
turned to his comrades, who, with surprise 
in their faces, uttered some hurried words, 
inaudible to the stranger. 

* You see, sir, I’d let you pass,” said Paul- 
ding, “ but there’s so many bad people about, 
i’m afeerd you might be ene of them. Be- 


sides, Mister Anderson, how came you, a; 


British officer, in possession of this pass from 
an American General ?” 

For the first time the face of the stranger 
was clouded. His lip was ‘tightly compres- 


sed, as though he was collecting all the re- | 


sources of his mind, 

“ Why do you wear a British uniform!” 
he exclaimed, pointing to Paulding’s dress. 

“ Why you see the tories and robbers be- 
longin’ to your army, would not let me live 
a peaceable life until I enlisted under your 
king. I staid in New York until I could es- 
cape, which I did one fine morning, with this 
uniform on my back. HereI am on neutral 
ground, butan American to the back bone!” 

‘Come mister,” exclaimed Williams, 
“ You may as well walk into the bushes ; we 
want to search you.” 

Without a word, the stranger suffered them 
to lead him under the shade of yonder wood. 
In a moment he stood on a mossy sod, with 
a leaf canopy over head. Around him, with 
suspicion, wonder, curiosity, stamped on their 
faces, stood Paulding, Williams, and Van- 
Wert. 

He was calm, that unknown man;not a 
flush was on his face, nor a frown upon his 
brow. Yet his hazel eye glanced from face 
to face with a look of deep anxiety, 

They took the overcoat, the coat of claret 
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He stood in the silent recess, with all the 
proud beauty of that form—wiich, in its 
‘ manliness of chest, grace of limb, elegance of 
‘ ontline, rivaled the Apollg of the Sculptor’s 

dream—bare to the light. His brown curls, 
‘tossed to the impulses of the breeze, about his 
face and brow. His arms were folded across 
his breast, as he gazed on the soldiers’ 
; faces. 
‘“ Your stockings, if yeu please,” said 
Paulding, bending down at the officer’s feet. 
' The stocking of the right foot was drawn, 
/and lo! three carefully folded papers ; placed 
next the sole of the foot, were disclosed. In 
/a moment the other stocking, and three pa- 
} pers more. 
{ ‘The young man shook witha sudden tre- 
; mor. 
One burst of surprise echoed from the 
‘ soldiers as they opened the papers. 
The stranger had one hope! They were 
‘but rude men; they might not be able io 
-read the papers, but that hope was vain, for 
‘in aclear, bold voice, Paulding gave their 
: fatal secret to the air. 
> Artillery orders, showiog how the garrison 
‘of West Point should be disposed of in case 
‘of an alarm; an estimate of the force of the 
fortress ; an estimate of the number of men, 
requisite to man the works; areturn of the 
: ordnance ; remarks of the strength and weak- 
ness of the various works, a report of a coun- 
: cil of war lately at head quarters, concerning 
} the campaign which Washington had sent to 
} Arnold—such were the secrets of these pa- 
; pers, all in the undisgusied hand writing of 
} Benedict Arnold. 

It is in vain to picture the dismay which 
was stamped upon each soldier’s face, as 
word by word, tliey speiled out and guessed 
out the terrible treachery, which, to their 
plain minds, seemed to hang over these let- 
ters. 

The, young man—now their prisoner— 
: stood silent, but pale as death. For a mo- 
' ment all his fortitude seemed to have forsa- 
} ken him. 

; Take my watch, my horse, my purse— 
; all I have only let me go!” 

, This wasa terrible temptation for those 
‘ poor men, who, living in a land demoralized 
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hue, glittering with tinsel, the nankin, the } by war, where neither properly nor life was 
flannel waistcoats, nay, the ruffled shirt itself safe for an hour, had never, in all their lives, 
from his form, and yet no evidence of his } owned such a fine horse, elegant gold watch, 
character in the shape of written or printed : or purse of yellow guineas: — 

paper met their eyes, At last his boots, his’ For a moment Paulding hesitated, his man- 
under-garments, all save his stockings, were ‘ ly face wore a hesitating look. fit 
removed ; yet still no paper, no sign ofmys- “ Will you gif us dny ting else?’ said 
tery or treason was revealed. ’ Van Wert with a strong Dutch accent. 
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for life,” repeated the young man, his man-! me ten thousand guineas I could not—would 
ner growing more urgent, while his face was not, let you go!” 

agitated with emotion. “ Lands—dry-goods; The prisoner said not a word, but his face 
—money; to enable you to live independent’ grew paler. 


of the world—any thing you like, only let) They went slowly forth from the wood, 


me go!” ‘and stood once more beneath the Tulip- 
Poor fellow! His tones were tremulous. } Poplar. 
He was only pleading not for a free passage,; The young stranger looked upon his horse, 


but for life, and a—Generalship. A terribly | which was to bear him away a prisoner, and 

distinct vision of his mother and sisters flash- his heart thrilled with a pang like death. 

ed over his soul. , At this moment turning to the west, he be- 
“ But, Mister,” exclaimed Williams, “ How | held a sight which chilled his blood. The 

are we to know that you'll keep your word ?”: British ship VotturE,—which he had missed 
“T will stay here until you go into the city near West Point, by some accident never yet 

and return!” was the response of the pris- ; explained—rode there, upon the calm Hud- 

oner. son, within a mile from the spot where he 
Paulding was yet silent, with a gloom on} stood. Escape, safety, honor, so near, and 

his brow, while Van Wert and Williams } yet he was a prisoner. 

looked in one another’s face. The prisoner, } Once more he turned, once more in piercing 

with agony quivering in every feature, await- | tones* with hurried gestures, he besought 


—~ 





ed their reply. them to take all; he promised them fortune, 
‘ Dress yourself,” muttered Paulding, ina ; only that he might depart. 
rough voice. } But still that stern answer : 
“ Then you consent, you will letme go?” } «For TEN THOUSAND GUINEAS WE WOULD 
eagerly exclaimed the disguised officer. /NOT LET you Go!” 
Paulding made no reply. 
Slowly he resumed his apparel. | The sun was up in the heavens. The 
He then looked around, as if to read his; breeze tossed the magnificent limbs of the 
doom in the faces of these rude men. ; Tulip-Poplar. Grouped under its shadow 


For they were rude men. It was an aW-} were the captors and their prisoner. Here, 
ful time of fear, doubt, murder, that era of’ the manly Paulding, with an expression of 
1780. No man could trust his neighbor. ; pity stealing over his face ; there, Williams, 
His thirty miles of neutral ground was as} his countenance expressing a dull apathetic 
much under the control of law as the Desert} wonder; farther on, Van Wert, his form 
of Arabia. These men had felt the hand of } rising above his comrades, while his arms 
British wrong; they had been robbed, ill-; were folded across his breast. The cards 
treated, trampled under foot, by British} were littered over the grass, but each man 
power. _. } grasped his rifle. 

Here was a chance to make them all rich Oh, silken people, in fine robes, who read 
men. The young man’s words are fair. He | your perfumed volumes, detailing the virtues 
would remain a prisoner until they had test- } of the rich and great, can you see no virtue 
ed his truth, by going to New York. They} under those rude waistcoats, no greatness in 
knew that some strange mystery hung about | those peasant faces? It has been my task 
his path ; they guessed that his escape would | again and again and again, to portray the 
bring danger to Washington. But more than} crandeur of a Washington, the chivalry of 
this, the; could neither know nor guess. Lafayette, the glorious deeds of Wayne; but 

Admit, as some have urged, that these; here, in these half-robber, half-soldier forms, 
men were robbers, who came out this fine} methinks is found a self-denial, that will 
morning of September to try their fortune} match the brightest of them all. Honor to 
on the highway, and the case becomes more} Washington, and Lafayette, and Wayne, and 
difficult. If poor men, they would scarcely ‘ honor to Paulding, Williams, and Van Wert, 
refuse his offer; if robbers, they would at} the Poor men Heroes or THE Revo.vrTion. 
once take watch, and horse, and gold, and; They stood grouped under the Poplar; but 
bid him go! their prisoner ? 

For some moments deep silence prevailed. He laid his arms upon his horse’s neck, 

“ Will you accept my offer, gentlemen?” { and hid his face on its dark mane. 

Paulding turned, and faced him. 

“ No!” said he, in a voice which chilled the Long ago the bones of that young traveler 











“ Yes, I will make each man of you rich | young man’s blood; “If you were to offer 
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crumbled to dust, in a felon’s grave, beneath; The victim of the day’s chase, the gallant 
a gibbit’s foot. ; deer, is then dragged to the firr-side, divested 
Long ago on astormy night, the light-; of his skin, and anon the savory steak smokes 
nings of God descended upon the Tulip-Pop- in the blaze, and the tree hermit of the woods 
Jar, and rent its trunk to the roots, and scat-. the jolly old backwoodsman, rubs his bony 
tered its branches to the air. ‘hands with glee, and chuckles with all a 
And Paulding, Williams and Van Wert, ; hunter’s delight. 
are also gone, but tneir names are remember-, Such were the men that thronged the 
ed forevermore. Let us look fora moment; woods and peopled the solitude of this, our 
at the class to which they belonged, let us} glorious land of the New World, in the year 
take one of these humble men and paint the of grace, Seventy-six,—in the year of Free- 
picture of a Poor Man Hero, }dom—One. To thisclass belong the captors 
He crouches beside the trunk of the of Andre, who refused a fortune, rather than 
giant oak, on the wild wood side. He sweeps} aid the enemy of Washington. Such were 
the overhanging leaves aside with his braw-' the men who knew nothing of pretty uni- 
ny hand—the light falls over his swarthy and ; forms, mechanical drills, or regular lines of 
sunburnt face, over his cap of fur, with its} march, whom the stout red-coats were to an- 
bucktail plume, over the blue hunting shirts, ; nihilate. 
over his forest moccasins, and huntsman’s; The huntsman’s frock of blue was not very 
attire. He raisesthe glittering rifle to his; hansome, his rough leggins were not quite as 
eye, that keen grey eye, looking from beneath } pretty as the grenadier’s well polished boots, 
the bushy eyebrow, and fixed upon the dis- / his cap of fur was a shapeless thing altogeth- 
tant foeman—he raises his rifle, he aims’ er, and yet he had two things that sometimes 
at the star on the heart—he fires. The wood } trouble his enemies not a littlhe—a sure rifle 
rings with the sound—the Britisher has ta-; and a keen eye. 
ken the measure of his grave. ’ Let us be just to their memories. While 
And thus speeding along from the fence to | we honor Paulding, Williams and Van Wert, 
the secure ambush of the buckwheat field— let us remember that ten thousand such as 
speeding along with his silent footsteps, and ' these, rest unknown, unnamed, beneath the 
his keen eye ever on the watch, the bold ri- graves ofthe Past, while the grass grows 
fleman heeds not the battle raging in the} more beautiful above, moistened with their 
valley below ; he cares not for the noise, the ; blood, the unhonored Poor Men Heroes of 
roar of cannon, the mechanical march of the | the Revolution. 
drilled columns ; he cares for naught but his ; 
own true rifle, that bears a death in every : 
ball ; that shrieks a death-knell at every fire. | 











SABBATH EVENING. 


A free man was the oldrifleman. His home : List ! there is much in the air: 

was the wild-wood, his companions the beast ' It is the Sabbath evening bell, 

of the ravine, the glen, the birds of the cliff,: | Chiming the vesper hour of prayer, 

his friend, true and unfailing, was his riffe, } O’er mountain top and lowlane dell, 
and, his joy was to wander along the} And infancy and age are seen 

lonely pathways of the wilderness, to track } Slow winding o’er the church-yard green. 
the Indian to his camp-fire, the panther to his , 

lair. It is the eve of rest; the light 


Still lingers on the moss green tower, 
While to the drowsy ear of night, 

Slowly it marks the evening hour. 
°Tis hushed ! and all is silent there, 
Save the low fervent voice of prayer. 


A free man was the old rifleman. At the 
close of the day’s hard chase, what king so 
happy as he? He seats himself on the 
green sward, at the foot of the ancient oak, in 
the depths of the eternal woods, while the 
setting sunbeams fling their lines of gold } 
athwart - mossy carpet, and between the } 

uivering leaves of the twilight foliage. | : , 
a He rears the booth of forest i: 3, with Hushing the whippoorwill’s sad wail 
its walls and roof of leaves, he spreads his WER We Cie EES eveny 
couch of buffalo robes, and then gathering ’ They breathe of peace, like the sweet strains 
the limbs of decayed trees, he lights his fire; That sweep at night o’er Bethlem’s plzins. 
and the rosy gleam flares over the darkening 
woods, a sign of home built in the wilder Young Jadies, to make small waisés, waste their health. 
ness. . their comfort, and finally their lives. 


ween eee 


And now, far down the quiet vale, 
Sweet hummings on the air float by ; 


eee 
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GOOD ADVICE TO YOUNG WOMEN. PRESERVATION OF APPLES. 
‘rust not to uncertain riches, but prepare yourselve , Apples intended to be preserved for winter 

orevery emergency in life. Learn to work: and not spring use, should remain upon the trees , 
be dependent on servants to make your bread, sweep quite ripe, which usually takes till the Coming of 
your floors and darn your own stockings.—Above all, | first heavy frosts. They should then be plucked ¢, 
do not esteem too lightly those honorable young men the trees by hand, in a fair day, and packed up | 
who sustain themselves and ther aged parents by the | mediately in casks, in alternate layers of dry s 
work of their own hands, while you caress and re- chaff, sawdust, or brand, and conveyed to a coo) ; 
ceive into your company those lazy idle popinjays, | place,as. soon as possible. ‘The sand or say. 
who never lift a finger to help themselves as long as may be dried in the heat of summer, or may be bg| 
they can keep body and soul together and get sufficient | in an oven at the time required to be used. The, 
to live in fashion. If you are wise you wilf look at | culiar advantages arising from packing apples in sq, 
this subject in the light that we do; and when you | are explained and commented upon as follows, | 
are old enough to become wives, you will prefer the | the late Mr. Webster, author of the ‘American [)\ 
honest mechanic, with not a cent tv commence life, | tionary of the English Language.”’ ‘‘Ist, The s 
to the fashionable loafer, with a capital of ten thousand keeps the apples from the air, which is essentia| 
dollars. Whenever we hear remarked, ‘Such a | their preservation; 2d, The sand checks the evay 
young lady has married a fortune,’ we alawys trem-_ ation or perspiration of the apples, thus preserving 
ble for her fature prosperity. Riches left to children | them their fall flavor—at the same time any moist 
by wealthy parents often proveacurse instead of a yielded by the apples is absorbed by the sand — 
blessing. Young women remember this, and instead | that the apples are kept dry, and all mustiness js pr 
ef sounding the purse of your lovers and examining vented. My pippins, in May and June, are as {res 
the cut of their coats, look into their habits and hearts. | as when first picked. Even the ends of the sten 
Mark if they have trades, and can depend upon them- | look as if just separated from the twigs; 3d, The san 
selves—see if they have minds which will lead them | equally a preservative from the frost’ rats, &c. By 
to look above a butterfly existence. Talk not of the ; after the extreme heat of Jane takes place, all app 
beautifal white skin and the soft delicate hand, the | speedily lose their flavor, and become insipid’ 
splendid form, and the fine appearance of the young | ee ae 


‘ ‘ ‘ ; LEARNING.—Miss Matilda Muzys, w! 
gentleman. Let not these foolish considerations en-— canrdadan o ena al “ 
keeps a grocery store near Chicago, has recently put ou 

gross your thoughts. 


, a fresh shingle, on which is written the following: 
} Kysotis—i ar got sum nu artikkles faw sail sich » 
Literary INTELLIGENCE. —Washington Irving, who | krakers, kandles, kamphy, kups and sawsirs, and mean 
will soon return home, will immediately put to press his | other artikkles too numerous tu mensions, all cellii 
History of Mohammed, the materials of which he has ) cheep, Pp. S. Beens iz bort here bi the kwort or boochi 
collected during his residence in Spain, from the Moorish | appli in the passig round the macrel barrib. 
manuscripts and legends. Prescott has ready his Con- } st aie <a 
quest of Peru, which will be followed bya Life of! « Wife! why in the name of goodness, did you no 
Philip the Second. Mr. Bancroft hes completed the , make the washerwoman put starch in my shirt collar '" 
fourth volume of his History of the United States,; « Why my dear,” said the wife , “I thought ita usele 
which will soon appear. Jared Sparks is engaged in } waste of the article, for I can get your choler upso eas) 
writing a History of the American Revolution. ‘The | without it.” 


Hon, John P. Kennedy is engaged upon the life of Wirt. | Sa 
‘ : , Why is akitten ina closet like a half-handkerchief’ 


Because it’s caliy-cornered. 
















_—_— . re 











~ 
in appearance. A thousand little matters, which, at the ; a ls . 
time, seem of but httle importance, help to make upa | _“ Let usiay no temptation inthe path of youth,’ 
man’s respectability. Comb your hair, never appear the frog said as he popped his head under water on se 
with a long beard ; brush your teeth. ‘ ; ing a boy stone. 


Keep yourselves always decent in dress and decent 








——--——» 


Talleyrand ever made ita rule to forget his past 
misfortunes. ‘‘ Providence,’’ he was accustomed to 
observe, “‘has given us our eyes in front in order that | 
we might look before and not behind / ’’ 


A little boy lately walked nearly a mile, carrying 0 
his shoulder an iron article which weighs fwelve hundred 
pounds! Don’t start, reader; the article was pale 
steelyards. 


a 


—_—_—_* 
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————__—_——__—— A summer's evening is thus described by Hood 

“ They used to call me astupid fellow, before I went to | “The flowers have shat their eyes ; the zephyr’s Kg! 
the Rio Grande, saida returned volunteer yesterday, } has gone, having rocked the leaves to sleep, and the }* 
‘“but maybe I don’t know beans now—maybe I don’t! | tle birds have laid their heads under their wings, se 
1 don’t know nothing else, except it be corned pork'” ing in feather beds.” 
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THE COUSINS—A TALE. 
Cuapter 1.— The Morning Visiter. 


‘What a splendid boquet of flowers, Kate! 
Pray tell us what admirer of yours, has open- 
ed his heart enough to give you these ?— 
Among all my lovers, and I dare say I have 
twice as many as you, | never had one bunch 
as handsome as this. °Tis superb. But 
who is the bountiful bestower of this?’ 


Thus spake the gay and beautiful Agnes 
Morton, as on a morning call, she entered 
the room where Katherine Hamilton and her 
sister Lucy were sitting ; the former busy at 
her embroidery, the latter reading. 

‘] Il tell you who sent the flowers, Agnes,’ 
said Lucy,‘ ’twas Mr. Harcourt, he comes 
here very often, to see Kate, I suppose, and 
this morning these flowerscame from him. 
Very generous, isn’t he, Agnes ?’ 

‘Lucy,’ said Kate, blushing, ‘ you must not 
talk so much.’ Agnes’ face reddened with 


enger, as she spoke the name of Harcourt, | 
but striving to conceal it, she bent over the . 


flowers, and taking them up, ‘Whata deli- 


cate moss rose-bud,’ said she, laughingly, , 


‘What will you part with this for, Kate ? 
Ah, but here’s a little billet—let me see, ’tis 
directed to Miss Katherine Hamilton ; here, 


Miss Kate, here it is,’ said she, handing it to | 
‘was difficult for her to restrain them, even 


her. 
‘Let me have it, let me have it,’ said Lu- 
cy. 


‘No, no, miss Lucy, you shan’t have it,’ 
answered Acnes, playfully. 

Kate read the note, laughed, and crumpled 
the paper in her hand, and Aenes, after a 
little more of her small talk, departed. 

Katherine and Lucy Haggilton were the 
daughters of a rich merch f New York. 
Katherine, the elder, was ve y beautiful, and 
consequently she had many suitors, one of 
whom was George Harcourt, ‘a rich and 
handsome young Southerner. Lucy Hamil- 
ton, the little reguish Lucy, bid fair to rival 
even her sister in beauty, and being the 


yougest, was of course the pet of the fami- 
ly. 





30 


Alice Hamilton, whom we shall have oc- 
casion to know in the course of our story, 
was the cousin of Kate and Lucy. Lefta 
pennyless orphan when very young, she 
was adopted by Mr. Hamilton, and had al- 
ways been asa daughter and sister in his 
family. She was not, perhaps, what ev- 
ery one would call beautiful, differing great- 
ly from her cousin Kate in this point. Kate's 
was the black eye, the red cheek, and the 


proud look ; but Alice was milder look- 


‘ing, with the blue eye, and the pale, in- 


Kate was a 
real coquette, dancing with one, talking with 
Now she 


tellectual looking countenance. 


another, and riding with another. 


‘favored this one, and now that one. But 


Alice was different; when she loved, she 
loved with all the fervor of which her heart 


was susceptible. Katherine’s beauty struck 


; upon the beholder when first seen, but Alice’s 


was that less obtrusive kind, which it takes 


-a long time to perceive, and which when at 


last you do perceive, you wonder that you 
did not long before. 

Agnes Morton was the spoiled child both 
of fashion and a father’s love. A mother’s 
love she never knew, and an only child, she 


‘was the sole object whom her father had ev- 


er loved, So completely had she abandoned 
herself to the sway of her passions, that it 


when she wished to do so. 


Yet her spright- 


_liness and gaiety drew around her a circle 


of friends and lovers, which last kept their 
eye chiefly on her father’s estate, which was 
reputed to be immense. Young Harcourt, 
she had wished to captivate, but he admired 
the superior beauty, and as he thought, su- 


‘perior accomplishments of Kate Hamilton. 


On the morning on which Agnes had called 
on Kate, he had senther an elegant bou- 
quet of flowers, the rarest and loveliest. Ag- 
nes in heart envied her, and resolved to win 
Harcourt if possible, and with this determi- 
nation she léft the elegantly furnished parlor 
of Mrs. Hamilton, for the crowded thorough- 
fare of Broadway. 
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@uarter I].—The Billet. 
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Alice answered, ‘You can do ae Vou 


Alice Hamilton sat alone in her pleasant ; please ebont wearing it, I shall not.’ 


little room, reading an elegantly bound vol- 
ume of Cowper's poems. Her fine face was 
lighted up with enthusiasm, as she marked 
the spirit of the author, in the beautiful lines 
before her. Near her was a table covered 
with books; and a guitar and harp testified 
that the owner knew that ‘ music hath charms 
to soothe the savage mind.’ Suddenly Lu- 
cy’s light footsteps were heard off the stairs, 


and a momentafter she came bounding into | 


the room. 

‘Alice, Kate wants to know where you 
are. Herel have been searching through 
the house for you,I should think a whole 
half hour. Come, come down, Alice ; Kate, 
I dare say, is waiting for you now,’ and Lo- 
cy so saying, led the way for Alice, down 
into the room where Kate was sitting. 

‘Here’s Alice,’ said Lucy,‘ I found her 
up in her chamber, ali alone, reading.’ 


Katherine looked up, with a countenance | 


appearing half vexed, half merry, and said, 
‘ Now Alice, isn’t it too bad, when papa has 
bought us those splendid head-dresses, that 
Harcourt has sent me a billet with these 
flowers, and asks me to wear this little moss 


* Kate said nothing, but looked determined 
‘and Alice said nothing more on the subje>; 
‘then. Their conversation turned upon the 
_ various morning callers, and amongst other: 
: Agnes Morton. ‘ Ah, Alice,’ said Kate, «| 
have found out a secret.’ 

‘And pray what is it?’ asked Alice, «| 
‘cannot imagine, you so seldom have any. 
thing which is a secret.’ 
Kate laughed and reptied,‘ When Agne: 
was in this morning, she happened to )ooj; 
‘at those flowers there, and inquired who § 

gave them to me, or something to that effect, 
| Lucy, the little chatter-box must tell her, and 
I could see her vexation in her countenance, 
'she blushed so deeply, but yet tried to con- 
‘ceal it, although I could see it easily. She 
‘has ‘set her cap,’ as they say, for Harcourt, 
‘buthe does not care anything for her, | 
know.’ 
Alice replied, musingly, ‘Perhaps so, but 
‘you might have been mistaken.’ 
; J am not mistaken; lam certain she di 
‘blush, and with anger too. But hark ! there's 
i Lucy.’ 
; At this instant, Lucy, who had before lef 





rose-bud at the ball to-night, for the only ; the room, re-entered and said, ‘ Come, Miss 
ornament of my hair, as ‘a token of my love,’ ; Kate and Miss Alice too, don’t you hear the 
as he says. Now it is provoking. What | dinner bell? What have you been talking 
shall I do?’ i about so long 2?” 

‘ Why, wear it of course,’ answered Al- ‘O, about sometimes one thing, and some- 
ice ; ‘you can keep the head-dress for anoth- | times another,’ answered Kate; ‘ but come, 
erevening, and besides the rose-bud will | Alice, we will take dinner, and then, after a 
look sweetly in your dark hair. How deli- { litle shopping I have got to do, we will pre- 
eately tinted it is,’ continued she, ‘ pure and | pare for the ball.’ 
beautiful; it is a good emblem of love. Aj ‘ Weil, Kate, are you going to the ball to- 
better one could not have been chosen, it j night, and are you too, Alice? Tis so long 
seems to me.’ ;since Alice n toone, that she will 

‘I don’t care for that,’ said Kate, curling ! not know ho behave,’ said Kate’s fath- 
her lip disdainfully, ‘I will wear that head- | er at the dinner table. 
dress to-night whether Harcourt wishes to} Yes, sir, I suppose we shall both go, though 
have me or not. Itwas purchased on pur- {I am not certain as I shall know how to be- 
pose towearto Mrs. Walter's ball, and I { have, as you say ; but at any rate, I will try 
shall not by any means, give up my first vin- { and find out.’ 
tention. You will wear yours, I suppose,; After dinner, Kate went out shopping, and 
Alice, and why cannot I?” ‘after entering half the shops in New York, 






















ed 


in search of a pairof shoes for her pretty 


feet, she returned with the desired article, 
whieh she at last obtained. 


Cuaprter I]].—The Ball. 

The ball came off in splendid style. 
Thronged with the beauty and elite of the 
city—beaus and belles—the gay and fashion- 
able Mrs. Walters, the giver of the ball, was 
inher element. Atan early hour the room 
was crowded with visitors, all from the most 
fashionable society which New York could 
afford. George Harcourt was there among 
the earliest, and not long after, Mr. Hamil- 
ton and his family were announced. One 
glance sufficed to show that Katherine had 


not the rose-bud in her hair, but in place of 


ita new and fashionable head-dress. ‘ Heart- 
less creature,’ thought Harcourt, ‘I imag- 
ined that she loved me, but she cannot Jove; 
she is nothing but a false coquette. But she 
could not have seen the billet. Yes, she 
must have noticed it ; it was impossible that 
she should not. Harcourt strove to appear 
as usual, and in a moment engaged in a live- 
ly conversation with the mistress of the 
house. No one would have thought that 
aught"had happened to disturb the usual hap- 


py equanimity of his temper. ‘ Pray who is | 


that elegantly dressed .gentleman, asked he, 


‘whith whom Miss Hamilton is conversing | 


in so lively a manner! I do not remember 
of ever having seen him before.’ 

‘Ts it possible that you do not know him?” 
said Mrs. Walters, I thought every one knew 
him; it isthe Freneh Count de Ronceaux. 
He is the lion now, arnongst all the ladies.’ 

‘A French count, is he? Indeed, I did 
not know that our republican circle was to be 
graced by such an ism portaiersonage from 
the old world.’ 


‘He is quite a sprig of aristocracy,! as- . 


sure you, only a little too foppish for my 
most fastidious taste,’ replied Mrs. Wal- 
ters, 

During the evening, Harcourt associated 
more with Alice Hamilton than he ever had 
before done, and found that she had beauties 
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of mind which were every Way superior te 
those of her cousin Kate. Ue could not im- 
agine how he could have failed to notice her 
beauty,and for that evening at least, sho 
was as completely his inamorato as Kate 
bad before been. Harcourt also became 
slightly acquainted with De Ronceaux, in 
the course of the evening, and as he happen- 
ed once to inwoduce some remarks on France, 
his native country, as he pretended, he 
seemed entirely ignorant of anything con- 
nected with it, whence Harcourt finally came 


‘to the conclusion that he was nota count, 


bui nothing more than an imposter. Kate 
cared nothing that Harcourt was not the 
same to her as usual, but rather seemed 
pleased that it had been her good fortune tp 
captivate De Ronceaux, ia spite of a_ host of 
rivai beauties. Agnes Morton, finding that 
Kate had not flirted with Harcourt. as com- 
mon, tried by every means in her power, but 
in vain, to draw him from the side of Alice 
where he had constantly lingered. Harcourt, 
after the ball, continued his visits to the 
house of Mr. Hamilton, although we will 
leave it to our readers to judge whether the 
object of them was the same as before. Kate 
declared that she could not find out why 
Harcourt should be so coo! to her since the 
ball. She was sure itcould not be on ac- 
count of the elegant De Ronceaux, for. cer- 
tainly noone could blame her for preferring 
the one to the other. And she knew it was 
not on account of the rose-bud, for he knew 
that she should do asshe pleased. More- 
over, Katherine could not see why hor \pa- 
rents should object to the count’s : visiting 
there, ‘ for,’ said she,‘ I will marry. him if I 
please, in spite of every one. IfIcan be a 
countess, what objyection can papa have? 
But every one has his foible.’ 

Mr. Hamilton marked with pleasure the 
growing intimacy between the young South- 
erner and his niece, while he looked with 
different eyes on Kate’s foolish love as he 
thought it was. De Ronceaux, he could 
regard in no better light than as. a conceited 
fop, if notas a vile pretender. Like a man 
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a r . S . . 
of sense, he warfied Katherine of the danger ‘love in a cottage,’ is not quite so contempt. 
of encouraging such a man as the count, as_ ble a thing as she ence thought it was. 


a suitor, even though he could sport his 
watch and brilliants. 
could not be kept from encouraging him by 
this, and at last her father forbade him to vis- 
it any more at his house. 


, 


The Conclusion. 


Let us now hasten through the period, 
short as it was, of two years. Two years! 
How many changes, either for the better or 
for the the worse, may they not bring along 
with them. 
is now Mrs. Harcourt; a lovely and happy 
wife. 
ice has sprung up to them, and peace and 
happiness has ever found a dwelling-place 
around their social hearth. In one of the 
pleasantest little villages in the Southern 
states, stands their elegant mansion, ever 
open to the distressed or the destitute. But 
Katherine Hamilton, where isshe? Still in 
New York, butshe is no longer the gay, flirt- 
ing Kate of former years. In the pale, pallid 


being whom they call Mrs. Ronceaux, you 


would scarcely recognize the blooming belle, 


who so proudly thought that she could bea. 
But let us look back for a mo-: 


countess. 
ment, upon her history. After she had 
eloped with, and married the pretended count- 
having previously obtained possession of all 
her money and jewels,he departed, leaving her 
to return to her father’s house as best she 
might. But when next she heard from him, 


he had been arrested as a swindler, and con- | 


fined in state’s prison for life. Lucy Hamil- 
ton is now the lovely maiden, the pride and 
joy of her parents, and it is said a poor, but 
worthy mechanic Joves her, and his love is 
not unreturned. Agnes Morton married a 
young man who had but lately commenced | 
business as a merchant. They began to live 
ina dashing style; gave balls and parties, 
and had one of the most fashionable establish- 
ments in New York. After a short time her. 
husband failed, and Agnes now finds that 


But the willful Kate | 


She that was Alice Hamilton 


Another and as _ beautiful a little Al-. 


to pay the next day. 


H. O. N, 


Haverhill, Mass., 1846. 


I LOVED HER. 


I loved her when her girlish face, 
With smiles and blushes rife, 

First sunned with its all matchless grace 
My else unenvied life ; 

When from her young heart’s secresy, 
As saints ascend the skies, 

The tell-tale truths resistlessly 
Would hauut her timid eyes. 


1 loved her when the festal throng 
Her joyful laughter woke ; 

Some hidden rill the flowers among, 
Less sweetness would evoke ; 

And later when the passive shade 
Of thought her features wore,— 

A twilight’s wealth o’er summer glade ' 
Still dearer than before. 


I loved her when my plighted bride, — 
Half fear, half tenderness, — 

Who dared the tempest to divide 
Our heart’s deep trustfulness : 

But now, when years and constancy 
Have proved her faithful vow— 

The tendril to its guardian tree— 
Oh, most I love her now ! 


MEMOIRS OF TOM JONES. 


Fielding, having finished the manuscript 
of * Tom Jones,” and being at the time hard 
pressed for money, avent with it to one of 
your second rate booksellers, with a view ol 
selling it for what it would fetch at the mo- 
ment. He left it with this trader in the chil- 
dren of other men’s brains, and called upon 
him the succeeding morning, full of anxiety, 
both to know at how high a rate his labors 
were appreciated, as well as how far he 
might calculate upon its promising him 
wherewithal to discharge a debt of some 
twenty pounds, which he had promised to 
He had reason to im- 
agine, from udgment of some literary 
friends, to whom he had shown bis MS. that 
it should at least produce twice that sum. 
But, alas ! when the bookseller, with a sig- 
nificant shrug, showed a hesitation as to pub- 


lishing the work at all, even the moderate 
expectations with which our Cervantes had 


buoyed up his hopes, seemed at once to 
close upon him at this unexpected and dis- 
tressing intimation. “ And will you give 
me no hopes?” said he, in a tone of despatr. 
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Very faint ones, indeed sir,” replied the 
bookseller, “ for I have scarcely any hope 
that the book will move.” “ Well, sir,” an- 
ewered Fielding, “ money I must have for it, 

ind, litle as that may be, pray give me some 

lea of what you can afford to cive for it. 

«Well, sir,” returned our bookseller, again 
shrugging up his shoulders, “I have read 
come part of your ‘ Jones,’ and, in justice to 
myself, must even think again before I name 

1 price for it; the book will not move; itis 
not to the public taste, nor do [| think. any 
inducement can make me offer you more than 
twenty-five pounds for it.” “ And that you 

will give for it,” said Fielding, anxiously and 
yuickly. ue Really I must think again, and 
will endeavor to make up my mind by to- 
morrow.” ‘* Well, sir,” replied Fielding, “I 

will look in again to-morrow morning. The 
book i is yours for the twenty-five ; but these 
must positively be laid out for me when J 
call. I am pressed for the money, and, if 
you decline, must go elsewhere with my 
manuscript.” “I will see whatI can do,” 
replied the bookseller; and sothe two par- 
ted. 

Our author, returning home from his un- 
promising visit, met his friend Thompson the 
poet, and. told him how the negotiation for 
the manuscript he had formerly “shown him 
stood. The poet, sensible of the extraordi- 
nary merit of his friend’s production, re- 
proached Fielding with his headstrong bar- 
gain, conjured him, if he could do it honora- 
bly, to cancel it, and promised him, in that 
event, to find him a purchaser whose purse 
would do more credit to his judgment. 
Fielding therefore posted away to his appoint 
ment the next morning with as much appre- 
hension, lest the bookseller should stick to 
his bargain, as he felt the day before lest he 
should decline it. To his great joy, the ig- 
norant trafficer in literature, either from in- 
ability to advance the money, ora want of 
common discrimination, returned the MS. 
very safely into Fielding’s hands. 
thor set off with a gay ” heart, to his friend 
Thompson, and went, in company with him, 
to Mr. Andrew Millar, (a ilar bookseller 
atthat day.) Hr. Millar was in the habit of 

publishing no work of light reading but on 
his wife’s approb: ation ; the work was there- 
fore {eft with him ; and, some days after, she 
having perused it, bid him by no means let 

itslip through his fingers. Millar according- 
ly invited the two friends to meet him ata 
coffee house in the strand, where, having dis- 
posed of a good dinner and two bottles of 
port, Thompson at last suggested, “ It would 
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he as well if they procee ‘ded to business.” 
Fielding, still with wo little trepidation, aris- 
ing from his recent rebuff in another quarter, 
asked Millar what he had concluded upon 
giving for his work? “I am a man said 
Millar, “of few words, and fond of coming 
to the point ; but really, alter giving every 
consideration Iam able to your novel, I do 
not think I can afford to give you more than 
two hundred pounds for it.” ‘* What!’ 
claimed Fielding, “two hundred pounds!” 
“Indeed, Mr. Fielding,” returned Millar 
‘‘ Indeed, ] am sensible of your talents; but 
my mind is made up.” “Two hundred 
pounds!” continued Fielding, in a tone ot 
perfect astonishment; “ two hundred pounds 
did you say?” 

“Upon my word, sir 

agement to the writ 
my mind is made a a I cannot 
one farthing more.” 

“ Allow me to ask you,” continued [ield- 
ing, with undiminished surprise, “ allow me, 
Mr. Millar, to ask you-—whether—vyou—are 
‘“ Never more tag replic i 
Millar, ‘in all my life; and I hope you will 
candidly acquit me of every intention to in- 
jure your feelings, or depreciate’ your abili- 
ties, when I repeat that I positively cannot 
afford you more than two hundred pounds 
for your novel.” 

“Then, my good sir,” said Fielding, re- 
covering himself from this unex pected stroke 
of fortune ; “ give me your hand—the book 
is yours. And, waiter,” continued he, “bring 
us a couple of bottles of your best port. 

Before Millar died, he had cleared £1S,- 
000 by Tom Jones, out of which he had the 
cenerosity to make Fielding presents, at dif- 
ferent times, of various sums, till they y amoun- 
ted to two thousand pounds, and he closed 
his life by bequeathing a handsome legacy 
to each of Mr. Fielding’s sons. 


ir, | mean no dispar- 
or his greatmerit; but 
give you 


—se-rious ?” 
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Reat Rexricion.—Real religion is a living 
principle in the heart. It is not like our 
dress, which is put offat night and put on 
again during the day ; but it resembles life, 
which we ever retain both by day and night, 


both while awake and while we sleep. Re- 
' ligion is a vital principle in the soul, and is 


constant in its operation. In order to pos- 
sess it, we must be born again of the spirit, 
and be truly converted te God. Such is the 
commencement of unfeigned piety in the 
heart. Let us seek above all things to ob- 
tain it as our best inheritance. 
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ap P ‘ mode — — _- 
AUTUMN. of summer is gone, there is an agreeable 


To most persons thete is a kind of mel- odor in the breeze, that tells of the gathered 
ancholy pleasure attending a ramble, at harvest, and speaks of plenteousness for thy 


this time, among the fading woods and pas- coming winter. 
tures, while taking notice of the changes of It is on these pleasant days of autumn, 
the season and the care with which nature that we most fully realize how much of tho 
provides for the preservation of her charge, pleasure ofa rural excursion is derived fro, 
during the coming season of cold. All the the melodies that greet our hearing during 
sounds that meet our ears are in harmony the vocal season of the year. Now, since 
with our feelings. The winds murmur with the merry-making tenants of the groves have 
a plaintive moan, while shaking the dropping left them toa mute solitude, nature seems 
leaves from the trees, as if they felt a sym- divested of life and personality. Being now 
pathy with the general decay. While they excluded from all delightful sounds, we seem 
shake the leaves from the forests, they care- to be inthe presence of friends who are si. 
fully strew them over the beds of the flow- lent with mourning oversome dismal bereavr- 
ers, to afford them a warm covering and pro- ments. We wander among the pleasant pl:- 
tection from the ungenial winter. The sere ces of nature, like a deaf man among the 
and yellow leaves, eddying with the fitful social circle. In the vocal season, the mer- 
breezes, fill up the hollows of the pastures ry voice of birds and insects yield animation 
where the slumbering lilies and violets re- to the inanimate objects around us, and ne- 
pose, and collect round the borders of the ‘ture herself seems to be talking with us in 
woods where the anemones and other vernal our solitary but not lonely walk. But when 
flowers are sleeping, and require their warmth these gay and social creatures have fled, 
and protection. Thus nature kindly guards our once pleasant excursions are converted 
the objects of her charge from the evils to; into actual solitude. No cheerful voices are 
which they are inevitably exposed, affording | speaking to us, no young flowers smiling 
an emblem of that providential care, which, | upon us, and we feel like one who is lei 
though unseen, is always extended over us, ,alone in the world to wander over the scene 
to protect us from those very evils which our of vanished joys and absent friends. 
own improvidence may have created. -  Butto the man who contemplates nature 
No person who visits the fields at the pre- with a philosophic eye, still more than to the 
sent time, can fail to perceive the change poet and the moralist, do these changes ani 
which has taken place in the perfumes of} vicissitudes yield a source of never-ending 
the air, since the leaves began to fall. There pleasure. They afford him tranquil and un- 
is no fragrance of blooming gardens, or of }cloying amusement which is derived frow 
flowery meads, or of sweet-scented groves. - watching vegetation through all its grades, 
The very grass, if perchance a late crop has ; from the seed to the flower, from the tender 
been mowed by the husbandman, sends out bud to the green leaf, and from the seeding 
a diflerent fragrance from that of haying- to the perfect plant. The budding of the 
time. The tlowers of autumn are generally trees, the gradygl expansion of their leaves, 
almost scentless; but their withering herb- | and all the changes through which they pass 
age yields an incense, which is agreeable, as till their final decay, present unfailing topics 
it always reminds us of the harvest. There of pleasing and curious meditation. Jn ev- 
is likewise a pleasant savor arising from the ery change which he beholds, he findsa 
fallen leaves, when the sun is dryifig up the new fund of beautiful reflections, on the 
frost which the preceding night had deposit- grandeur and harmony of nature's works. 
ed on them, unlike any thing else which is, Even the melancholy which the man of feel- 
yielded by nature. Though the sweetness. ing experiences iv the autumn differs from 
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orrow, and partakes of the character of pos- 
ive enjoyment. Notwithstanding our la- 
mentation over the departure of flowers and 
ye coming of frosts and snows, there would 
hea monotony in a perpetual sammer which 
would soon be followed by indifference ; and 
ben amidst all the beauties and bounties of 
he earth, we should find our hearts cloyed 
with laxurious enjoyment, and sighing after 
onattainable happiness. 
THE YOUNG MAN. 

There is no moral object so beautiful as a 
sonscientious young man. We watch him as 
we do astar in the heavens! clouds may be 


before him, but we know his lightis behind . 


them, and will blaze again; the blaze of oth- 
ers’ popularity may out shine him, but we 
know that though unknown he illumines his 
ownsphere. He resists temptation, not with- 
outa struggle, for that is not virtuae—but he 
joes resist and conquers ; he hears the sar- 
rasms of the profligate, and it stings him, for 
hatis the trial of virtue—but he heals the 
wound with his own pure touch. He heeds 
not the watchword of fashion, if it leads him 


to sin. 


The atheist, who says not only in| 


his heart, but also with his lips “there is: 
uo God!” controls him not; he sees the. 
hand of a creating God, and he rejoices. 


init. Woman is sheltered by fond arms and | 
‘and others.—Newzton. 


loved counsel ; old age is protected by its ex- 
perience, and manhood by its strength, but 
ihe young man stands amid temptations of 
the world like a self-ba!anced power—happy 
he who seeks and gains the hope of immor- 
ality. Onward, then, conscientious youth— 
raise the standard, and nerve thyself for good- 
vess. If God has given thee intellectual pow- 
er, awaken it in that cause. “Never let it be 


said of thee * he helped to swell the tide of | 


‘in, by pouring his influence into its chan- 
nels.” If thou art feeble in mental strength, 
throw not that drop into a polluted current. 
The nged of praise, the delight of ‘ oecupan- 
ty” attending all the way, and the final re- 


er in favorof him who better employed the 
one of the few talents, than of him who pos- 
sessed the more or the freater, and has to 
show therefor no proportional greater re- 


sults. Awake, arise, then, young man—as- 


It is easy 


sume the beautiful garb of virtue. 
to err—it is difficult to be virtuous, to be pure 
—and to be holy you must strive! Let thy 
Let truth 


be the lady of thy love—defend her. 


chivalry be aroused aguinst sin! 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 

Bopity Inrinmitirs.—Bodily infirmities, 
like breaks in a wall, have often become ave- 
nues through which the light of heaven has 
entered to the soul, and made the imprisoned 
inmate long for release. — Watts. 

A Goop Consciencr.—Speak not well of 
any unadvisedly—that is sordid flattery. 
Speak not well of thyself, though ever so de- 
serving, lest thou be tempted to vanity; but 


‘value more a good conscience, than a good 


commendation. —Burkhill. 


Prayer. It is not the length, but the strength 
of the prayer, that is required ; not the la- 
bor of the lip, but the travail of the heart, that 
prevails with God. ‘* Let thy words be few,” 
as Solomon says, but full and to the purpose. 
— Spencer. 


Sarety iN Duty.—If we are in the path 
of duty, and if our help and hope is in the 
name of the Lord, we may confidently ex- 
pect that he will uphold us, however faint 
and enfeebled we may seem to be to ourselves 


Deatu.—He that is well prepared for the 
great journey, cannot enter on it too soon 


‘for himself, though his friends will weep for 


— ee 


his departure. —Cowper. 


A Great Event.— The conversion of 


{a sinner to God, is an event never to be for- 
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gotten. It isan era in eternity ; it is regis- 
tered in heaven.— Robert Hail. 


BENEVOLENCE.— When the candle of pros- 
perity shines upon us, we may light our 
neighbor who is in the dark, and have none 
the less light ourselves.— Anonymous. 


If, after death, men could know what was 
said on’ earth, they would be astenished to 
learn how much they were “respected and 


‘ esteemed ” when living. 
compense of reward, all taken together, will : 


The Church has Christ for the world, and she claime 


1 
be found to turn, there can be no doubt, rath- ° the world for Christ —Jenxrne. 
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Proranity.—A man of sense will never swear. The | PAY UP. 

least pardonable of all vices to which the folly or cu- ; We find on examining our subscription book ¢).,, 
pidity of man is addicted is that of swearing. Could he » thereis alarge amount due us from the subscribers , 
who so freely indalges in profanity and indecent lan- | the Gem. Now, we wish to ask those in arrears 

guage ~in fine, could the profane swearer behold him- . they think it just, after supplying them as faithfully 
self in aglass as others behold him, he would shrink we have, to put us tothe expense of hiring an aventts 
from his own image as from a thing of contamination. | travel one or two hundred miles for the purpose of cy 
In other vices, more or less excuse of some kind may — ling on them for the small pittance they owe ys 
he found—the gratification of some passion or indul- / Wonid it not be more just to enclose the money in» 
gence of some appetite may be pleaded as a palliation ; | letterand mail it to us at once? What need if wes 
but in this vice are no mitigating circumstances to be > delay ? Certainly we cannot make the Gem what » 








found—no plausible pretext for such folly. should be without prompt paying subscribers, 
Z eee ect amgse } out further words, we hope our friends will forw.,) 
THE BRIDE. : what is due immediately. 


eee 
_ - es 


It isan anxious happiness, it is a fearful thing, 
LIABILITIES OF THOSE WHO TAKE PERtopic,). 


When first the maiden’s small white hand puts on the | 
P , —The law declares, Ist. That subscribers who do p>: 


golden ring. ; tice to th t 
: , ; } give express notice to the contrary, are considered .. 
She passeth from her father’s house into another’s care; ;°._. . P ; : ’ y, : red 
: wishing tocontinue their subscriptions. 2d. If subse; 


And who may say what troubled hours, what sorrows | , ; : “dp 
: bers order the discontinuance of their periodicals, t} 














meet her there. } j ; 
Ah! love and life are mysteries, both blessing and both publisher may continue to send them till all arrearage 
ble ‘ . " : are paid, and subscribers are responsible for all the num. 
st. ? : . 
And yet how much they teach the heart, of sorrow and | 905 nary na uf subscribers, neglect or refuse to tate ( 
‘ their periodicals from the oflice,or remove and bay» 
pee rn ~ ik al eh te > them uncalled for, without settling their bills, and order t¢ 
r ) ing their periodicals discontinued, the courts have ¢ d 
‘THY WIFE. ’ cided it to be prima facia evidence of intentional {rau R 
Then cherish her dearly, : This being done, the Post Master is responsible for tiv 
) And love her sincerely, ; payment, until he returns the paper or gives notice t» o 
#7 Be faithful, indulgent and kind ; , the publisher that they are lying dead in the office. de 
Te | Make nota slight failing, - sins n 
| A pretext for railing, : “Huye Up.”—Alink-boy asked Burgess, the preac: 

Li If such you should happen to find. ) er, if he would have alight. ‘ No, child,’ said the do = 
. St deect tees her } tor I amone of the lights of the world.’ ‘I wish theo, $6 
por ee ae ! ‘replied the boy, ‘you was hung up at the end of our ae 
ive i ighty dark one,’ 

. When proper her wishes may be ; alley, for we live in a mighty dark one - 
: And thy cost, care and trouble, ee 7 re spi PR ; 

it She'll recompense double ; ComMPLimENTARY.—A clergyman lately addressed his 
| By the kindness she'll lavish on thee. | female auditors as follows: “ Be not prond that ow of 
§ blessed Lord paid your sex the distinguished honor o nit 
Somebody says, that there is not in the world a sure : ae ees ner DS, besaptisins, Se tr 

ome , rid a surer 

was only done that the glad tidings might spread te | 
sign of a little soul, than the striving to gain respect by } sl wd ‘ —— sc 
such despicable means as dress and rich clothes ; none LUE Sat UB Bw jisls aie W 

will depend on these ornaments, but those who have no “Why do you not hold up your head asI do!” i0 
. f 
other. quired an aristocratic lawyer ofa farmer. <j 


“ Squire,” replied the farmer, “ look at that field © Li 
Mow benutiial, how.aatline the peneapty “onive Ye | grain; all the valuable heads hang down, while thor MM ho, 

our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against | thi Raeiehnd hit. 

us.” But who would willingly be thus adjudged? Who a atertnnite a 2: uprig He 

is there that does not hope for more mercy at the hand | 

of his Maker, than he has shown to his fellow man 7? 








The agreeablewtale of “The cousins,” in this mont) Hi apj 
Gem, was written by our little Haverhill (Mass.) cor’ i me 


i jenced 
After hypocrites, the greatest dupes the devil has are tage oy Se ag vor 
those who exhaust an anxious existence in the disap- spiant ” q 


pointment and vexation of business, and live miserably 
WANTED. Th 


and meanly, only to die magnificently : 
+ : 1 on Fi ergetic men, of pleasing address 


He that would pass the latter part of his life with hon- = cter, are wanted as agents to jel. al ubscr thr 
or and decency, must, when he is young, consider that © bers for this and other works, to whom a fiberal prem 


che shall one day be old, and remember when he is old? | um will be given. Apply soon, to 
A. B. ¥. Hinoret® 








years old. 





























that he has once been young. 
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